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THE WAYFARER 


& Home-flying birds this month remind me of the sparrow 
who finally turned up late for supper, facing his irate wife with 
a bad eye, tail-feathers knocked loose, and other signs of hav- 
ing been taken. “Where on earth!” she scolded. ‘Sorry dear,” 
the sparrow moaned, “on the way home I just got mixed up 
in a little game of badminton.” 


B& Today some friends of mine were off at 5:30 a.m. for a 
“bird-walk,” binoculars in hand, stepping sprightly with orni- 
thologic zeal. Ah, how I wish I could (a) get up that early and 
(b) actually see those Look, right-there-on-that-second-branch- 
beside-the-dead-twig wonders of nature. I have tried. I deeply 
envy and respect all who do discern the speckled wing and 
hear the arboreal cadenza. But to date I just barely distinguish 
a hen from a wren and a throstle from a throttle. I'll stick to 
badminton. 


& October 24 is the birthday of the United Nations, that lusty 
four-year-old whose complex character is yet unknown but 
whose skyscraper is rising along the East River. Sunday, Octo- 
ber 23, is World Order Day, and the Federal Council's Depart- 
ment of International Justice & Goodwill (297 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10) will send group study materials for the occasion. 
The UN is still the main hope, politically, for a vexed world: 
it'll stand study by Christians, who have a hope greater yet. 


& Speaking of the Federal Council's justice and goodwill, it’s 
good to know that recently this body (27 denominations, 29 
million Protestant and Orthodox members in America) had 
displayed both by two precedent-breaking appointments. First 
it put a notable young Negro, George A. Kelsey from the fac- 
ulty of Morehouse College, into a nation-wide job having noth- 
ing directly to do with race: he is associate director of field 
work only because he’s a crack man for the job. Then the 
Council went and elected as its vice-president Mrs. Mildred 
McAfee Horton, ex-head of Wellesley and WAVES: she’s the 
first woman the Council has put up near the top. Student 
Christians, campaigning for years for rights of Negroes and 
women, may mark up one more gain in both columns for 
united Protestantism. 


Bm My Wayfaring this summer having brought me to many a 
student conference, I hereby nominate for complete extinction 
three songs I find raw and wrong: (1) Are Ye Able, Said the 
Master?—in which the sturdy dreamers’ answer is as_blas- 
phemous as the disciples’ was to our Lord’s original query 
(Matthew 20: 22); (2) Ain’t Gonna Grieve My Lord—a cheap 
travesty on Negro spirituals: what does “Lord” mean?; (3) 
Patsy Orrie Orrie Ay (pickin’ the lock in the pearly gate)—in 
which the Christian idea of the after-life comes up for straight 
comedy. That lets Halellu, Halellu, Halellu go, as a sort of 
barbaric sneer at Handel. Does anybody agree about these? So 
far, I feel right lonely about it in student circles. . . . 


B& List to the saga of the national YM’s house-hunting: it’s 
an epic. They bought 291 Broadway, but found it chock full 
of smart lawyers refusing to be dispossessed. Now they them- 
selves are thrust forth a la Little Nell from old “347,” and the 
whole Student Division, like the veriest DP’s, is roosting in 
picaresque disarray in a midtown loft while the lawyers are 
further pried loose. (But enough of this: they may see and sue.) 


An old Negro asked what’s wrong in his community: “Well, 
the good ain’t able, and the able ain’t good.” That’s the 
charter for undiscouraged Christian action on any campus. 


—J.O.N. 


What and by Whom 


STUDENT DPs comes from two who are working effectively in behalf 
of DPs—Muriel Jacobson in cooperation with WSSF and Roland 
Elliott through Church World Service . . . . . . ., 4 


MET AT PIER 48 by Ruth Haines happens every day, as hundreds of 
incoming students are greeted by the dynamic representative 


THE TRANSFORMING POWERS OF QUIETNESS was written by Enid 
Pugh (Barnard, cum laude, 1942) in America before sailing for 
language study and evangelistic work in Fatehgarh, India . 9 


| STUMBLED INTO BELIEF is by a student who wrote it as a class 
assignment in Presidents Summer School in Chicago, two years 
ago. (William White is a fictitious name used because we were 
unable to reach the author to ask his permission to print this 


| BELIEVE—INSTINCTIVELY is by John Baillie, world renowned Scot- 
tish divine and Chaplain to the King of Scotland . . . 1} 


KNOW WHAT YOU BELIEVE—AND WHY is by Natalie Noble, an 
undergraduate student in the University of Texas who put into 
this article the ideas evoked in one of her courses in philosophy 13 


SHOULD COMMUNIST PROFESSORS BE FIRED? is by Harold Taylor, 
the social-minded, tennis playing young president of Sarah Law- 


STILL SEGREGATING SOLDIERS comes from N. P. Dotson who takes 
many a plunge from his Seattle Urban League aie into 
the trouble-tossed arena of civil rights . 


FRUSTRATE FRESHMEN SLUMP is by Dean M. Eunice Hilton who has 
helped many a student out of a slump and over the hump ... 17 


LEARN HOW TO STUDY puts into a capsule the ideas on this subject 
of Goodwin Watson, outstanding educator now teaching in 


MOUNTAIN MINE MISSIONER is by Dudley Sarfaty, former INTER- 
COLLEGIAN Board member who last summer married a charm- 
ing bride and became pastor of a rural church on Long Island 21 


EARTHQUAKE, WIND AND FIRE is a report on the recent Whitby 


Conference by Fred Coots, brilliant past-chairman of NICC . . 23 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Spires and Briars (J.O.N.) . 3 er 

Wee Book Reviews . . . 28 
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"Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers .. .” 


Any Radical Christians ? 


Often it is being said that this 1s 
a very safe college generation——look- 
ing for security, scurrying for cover 
when any radical issue presents it- 
sell. Students are still expected in 
America to be political eunuchs and 
spiritual eclectics and citizens ex- 
empted from real causes and world 
demands. 

\re there Christian revolutionar- 
ies in our midst? We don’t mean 
lundamentalists, whose zeal is too 
often its own reward. We don’t mean 
congenital objectors, rebels, and 
martyr-exhibitionists. But can Chris- 
lianity on campus produce a radical 
saint now and then—a man or 
woman steeped in prayer, gentle of 
motive but irresistible in action, un- 
afraid, dedicated, willing to lose a 
whole life for Christ in order to 
gain it? 

Today that requires a faith ex- 
pressed in rigid inner discipline, 
willingness to be sneered at as “‘per- 
fectionist,”” out-and-out imitation of 
Jesus’ life found in the Gospels, com- 
passion and a hot sense of justice. If 
it leads to poverty or pacifism or 
street-preaching or political protest, 
well enough. Ours is a cool, specta- 
tor Christianity today on campus. 
When will we have again young peo- 
ple with wills completely dedicated 
to Christ as Lord? 


Campus Social Outcast 
pus Social O 

Who are the “dregs of society” in 
a college student body? Not bums 
and ne’er-do-wells and people across 
the tracks. Rather, they are the 
“meatball,” the “drip,” the “dope,” 
“goon,” “menace,” ef al—that 
nority whom nobody loves, and 
everybody leaves as quickly as pos- 
sible after a minimum conversation. 
These are the serfs or helots or un- 
touchables of our campus caste sys- 
tem at its rawest and most cruel. 

What should be the Christian’s at- 
titude to such campus “‘undesir- 
ables’? To befriend them is often 
dangerous: if we're seen with these 
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“characters” people may think we're 
one of ‘em. To treat them with anti- 
septic condescension is plainly un- 
Christian. To refuse to “judge” peo- 
ple at all is socially unrealistic: there 
are always people we like and others 
we don’t like. 

When, again, our Lord said, “Love 
your neighbor,” he didn’t require 
that we like that person. Probably 
the Good Samaritan didn’t like at 
all the man he helped. But the de- 
mand is that we treat no one as less 
than a_ full-fledged person, look 
down on no one, be understanding 
and helpful to everyone. That may 
not mean rooming with campus out- 
casts—although St. Francis and Kag- 
awa might say it does. It does re- 
quire that we deride no one, cut no 
one socially, stay out of a fraternity 
if it systematizes snobbery, look peo- 
ple in the eye with a smile. 


Again, Academic Freedom 


Is any force, this fall, threatening 
academic freedom on your campus? 
It may be the legislature, or the Un- 
American Activities Committee lo- 
cal or state, or a jingo group of veter- 
ans, or the school board or the presi- 
dent of your school, or some local 
paranoid. Whatever, whoever—it 1s 
the duty of Christians on campus to 
resist and deny it to the last ditch. 

Is truth not served by letting adult 
faculty members speak their minds 
without political persecution? Are 
students, alerted by all we know 
about communism from Time—Life 
—Fortune and many another source, 
unable to see the Party Line far 
more readily than publicity-seeking 
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"Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand...” 


legislators? ‘The book-burning, text- 
censoring, character-smearing cam- 
paign begun last school year is as 
absurd as it is dangerous. 

We have emphatically no vestige 
of sympathy for communism as doc- 
trine or system. But we have an age- 
old Christian demand for liberty of 
view, and for the no-holds-barred 
process of achieving truth by free en- 
quiry in a democracy. Academic free- 
dom should be an active, outspoken 
concern of every Christian student 
group in the country. Totalitarian 
thought-control is the antithesis of 
“seeking first the Kingdom” wher- 
ever that seeking takes us. 


USCC Digging Deeper? 

For a few years now, the United 
Student Christian Council has been 
a “clearance” agency for the YM- 
plus-YW student movements  (to- 
gether, NICC, one sponsor of this 
magazine) and the church related stu- 
dent movements (together through 
executives meeting as the Univer- 
sity Commission). USCC has also 
brought into the picture such agen- 
cies as the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment (another sponsor of this mag- 
azine). But it began to look as 
though all USCC was doing was as- 
sembling people from these student 
movements for the purpose of their 
saying what they couldn’t do about 
larger cooperation. 

Early this past summer, this mint- 
mum mission of USCC was considered 
by a key group of its leaders, who 
opened up new possibilities of USCC 
program by prayerfully agreeing 
that they are “willing to accept the 
pattern to which God leads us’”— 
meaning an increased use of shared - 
materials and program, and new 
unanimity of spirit. Can we yet have 
a Student Christian Movement in 
America like dozens abroad? The 
new “charter” for USCC could be 
a big step toward it. 

Reports are not yet here from the 
USCC meetings of last month, as we 
go to press. We await them with a 
ready concern. 
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Student DPs Our Door 


HELLE R is the daughter of an Estonian merchant, whose brother was de- 
ported to Siberia under the Russian regime and who escaped the same fate only be- 
cause she was away from home when the arrest was made in 1940. Being warned, she 
and her parents remained hidden in the woods a year. After a brief resumption of her 
studies in 1943, she was deported to a labor camp in Germany to work in war industries 
and on a farm. She is studying dentistry, with one year needed to complete her work. 


NAPHTALI N , who was born in Warsaw, Poland, and whose home was 
destroyed by the Nazis, lived during the early part of the occupation in the Warsaw 
Ghetto. After his mother and sister were killed, he joined the Resistance Movement. 
He took part in the Polish insurrection in an anti-tank group. When Poland was lib- 
erated, he was one of the survivors decorated by the Russians. He wishes to continue 
studying civil engineering. 


SEPO P is an Estonian whose father, his fate now unknown to his son, was 
the director of a “Music-Museum” in his native town. Mobilized by the Germans in 
1944, he was forced to fight on the Eastern front against. the Russians. He escaped to 
the American Zone after the occupation and now wishes to continue his studies in 
machine building. In recommending him for a study opportunity, a former teacher 
writes: “He is an intelligent and industrious student. I believe he has been tested 
hard enough by life.” 


EVA D , born in Jugoslavia, is a gifted artist. Her father was arrested for 
anti-Nazi activities and there has been no news of him since 1940. After years of 
privation, Eva went to Italy where she is now studying at the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Rome. 


JACOB S , Poland, was forced by the Germans to work on the roads until 
he was sent to a forced labor camp. In 1942 he escaped and lived in the woods until 
liberation in December 1944. “We had a very hard life there.’’ He would like to con- 
tinue his studies in engineering and mechanics. 


BIRUTA F is a Latvian desiring to finish his work in chemistry. He has fled 
so long before oppression and injustice that in the future he wishes “‘to live and work 
in a free democratic country.” 


LAIMONS N needs one more year of study in civil engineering and spent the 
war years at forced labor in Germany. 


ILMAR M , after the German occupation of his country was ended, went to 
Germany as a D.P. in order to study. He desires to finish his studies in psychology 
“for the reason that the USA has achieved the leading position in the world in psy- 
chological research.” “If one may make any plans at all in the unstable D.P. life,” he 
writes, “then one of my greatest wishes would be to help the D.P.’s as a psychologist to 
adapt themselves to the American way of living.” 


* * * * * 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW “case histories” of the many students whose education 
has been disrupted, who have no financial resources, and who, through no fault of 
their own, have seen cherished ambitions disappear into the maelstrom of war. For 
many of them, who have lost family and friends, there is little left but the hope of 
finding a new life in a new world. 

Upon this nation has been laid, by the force of circumstances, the responsibility 
for leadership in world affairs. This can be in the direction of progress and hope 
for all people or into another dark age of destruction and desolation. Who can know 
whether the scales may be tipped by the intelligence and initiative brought to bear 
on the issues before us by those who, once strangers, became American citizens within 
the gates of our colleges and universities. 

Once upon American soil, D.P.’s are no longer homeless or stateless. They are those 
who with their capacities, their tested endurance, and their zeal will become American 
citizens. For the completion of their education they depend, in the first instance only, 
on the opening doors of American colleges and universities. 
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Young Polish girls last year in concentration camp 


Reach Out Hand 


Say MURIEL JACOBSON and ROLAND ELLIOTT 


Die need for “adoption” of stu- students into go colleges and uni- New England Region 


dent DP’s continues to be appalling. 
How can student Christian groups 
—or any concerned campus group— 
be helpful? 

First, application may be made 
right now for the 1950 September 
semester. Extension of the DP legis- 
lation means that the World Stu- 
dent Service Fund will continue to 
operate the project for placement at 
least through that date. 

Second, students may be brought 
to your campus who, despairing of 
receiving scholarship aid, have come 
to the USA on an ordinary job as- 
surance. These are bona-fide DP stu- 
_ dents and their energy in coming 
without help is testimony to the 
effort they will make to complete 
their education. 

Arrangements for bringing either 
sort of DP to a campus are handled 
by the World Student Service Fund, 
intermediary between the Interna- 
tional Relief Organization’s Agen- 
cies, and the colleges and universi- 
es. WSSF has to date been instru- 
mental in placing almost 200 DP 
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versities of the United States. It has 
procured for them tuition scholar- 
ships and maintenance which began 
the present fall semester. 

Here are schools (the list almost 
complete) which have thus far joined 
in this WSSF-sponsored program. 
They have contributed about $200,- 
ooo worth of scholarships and main- 
tenance opportunities for DP stu- 
dents: 


Geneva Region 


Antioch College 

Beloit College 

Blackburn College 
Canterbury College 
Central College 

Denison University 
Grinnell College 

Illinois College 

Illinois University ~ 
James Milliken University 
Macalester College 
Manchester College 
Muskingum College 
Oberlin College 

Ohio State University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Rockford College 
Roosevelt College 
Western Theological Seminary 


Brown University 

Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Harvard University 

M.L.T. 

Mount Holyoke College 
Radcliffe College 

Smith College 

University of Vermont 
Wellesley College 

Williams College 


New York & Middle Atlantic 


Albright College 

Alleghany College 

Beaver College 

Renoir College 

Bucknell University 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 

Franklin & Marshall College 
Glenville State College 
Hunter College 

Lebanon Valley College 
Lehigh University 

Rutgers University 

St. John’s College 
Swarthmore College 
Syracuse University 

Triple Cities College 
Ursinus College 

Washington & Jefferson College 
Waynesburg College 
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Rocky Mountain & Southwest 
Baylor University 
University of Colorado 
Doane College 
Lindenwood College 
University of Nebraska 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Oklahoma A & M 
University of Oklahoma 
Stephens College 
University of ‘Texas 
University of Utah 
Westminster College 
William Jewell College 


Southeast Region 
Alabama College 
Berea College 
Centre College of Ky. 
Duke University 
Florida University 
Huntingdon College 
Lenoir-Rhyne College 
Louisiana State University 
Mary Baldwin College 
University of Miami 
Queens College 
Randolph Macon Women’s College 
Warren Wilson College 


Pacific Northwest 
Eastern Washington College 
Williamette University 
Reed College 
Pacific University 
University of Portland 
Lewis & Clark College 
College of Idaho 
Oregon State College 
University of Washington 


Pacific Southwest 


University of California at Berkeley 


Pacific School of Religion 
San Bernadino Valley College 
San Diego State College 
Stanford University 

Tatt Junior College 


In spite of this encouraging record, 
we still have hundreds of DP appli- 
cations awaiting scholarship awards. 
Letters from DP students abroad in- 
dicate that our program is ever more 
vital and our needs increasingly ur- 
gent. One DP student, for example, 
writes: 


“Owing to the fact that IRO activity 
will shortly cease, our Displaced Person's 
problem has come to a point where 
immediate decision is required. IRO 
asks from us a straight, clear answer on 
the following offerings: 


(1) to repatriate to our native coun- 
try, Latvia, which is Russian oc- 
cupied, or 


(2) to go to German Economy, or 


(3) to immigrate to Australia, Vene- 
zuela or France 


‘To start anew my destroyed life 
in | Europe I would not like. I would 
like at last to get away from the direct 
red terror threats.” —I. SkAusBitis, Baltic 
University, Pinneberg bei Hamburg, 
24b, British Zone, Germany. 


In happy contrast, here is a typ- 
ical acknowledgement from a DP 
who has received word of a scholar- 
ship grant: 


“Just a short note to thank you and 
your organization for the kind attention 
paid to my application for study oppor- 
tunity in the USA. You cannot imagine 
how much I appreciate the chance of 
going on with my studies and of settling 
again after fifteen months of trying ex- 
perience. I believe that no one otf us to 
whom this chance has been granted will 
ever forget the generosity which has 
helped to build up our lives closer to 


our desires.’—KAREL REJMAN, IRQ 
Admin. Sub-Unit, Munich-Pasing, Am 
Stadtpark 20, US Zone, Germany. 

Since it takes about four months 
for a DP to be processed and brought 
to this country, it is important that 
colleges, groups and universities in. 
terested in participating in_ this 
project begin early to take the steps 
necessary to insure a DP’s placement 
in a United States college or univer. 
sity. A brochure with illustrative 
cases, pertinent information § and 
Assurance Forms 1s available from: 
Muriet JAcoBson, Executive 
Director, Placement, DP Students. 
World Student Service Fund, 20 
West yoth Street, New York 18, 


Is this a responsibility for C/liis- 
tian Campus groups? 

Roland Elliott, alumnus of SCM 
leadership and now director of the 
DP department of Church World 
Service, writes urgently that DP 
placement “must be _ discovered, 
stimulated, created, in communities 
all across America as the churches 
wake up to the fact that Christian 
conscience and self interest alike 
urge immediate action. The DP’s are 
our own blood-brothers in Christ. 
They need us. But we need them, 
too. Their skills, their devotion to 
democracy won through hardship 
and suffering, their labor and their 
Christian leadership, are all assets 
we can use.” 


It’s Our Chance to Give Them a Chance! 


¢ Students in displaced persons camps in Germany, Austria, and Italy may come to the United States only 
if American students are willing to help them. Intelligent, qualified young DP’s have received legal permission 
to enter this country as students under the DP Act. , 


g These students will be outstanding. Remember that hundreds of applicants are eager to enter American 
colleges. The relatively small number who gain admittance will be the most highly accredited. 


fl These students will be qualified. They will have the necessary academic training and credits, a knowledge 
of English and other languages, and a greater-than-average desire to study and learn. 


¢ These students will be valuable members of every campus community which receives them. In return, 
American students can assure them of a home, an education, and above all, a future. The students who come 
here will no longer be displaced persons. In a short time they will become responsible and valuable citizens 
of this country. Unless American students are willing to help, the displaced persons camps will become dead- 
end camps for these young DP’s. 


fl It’s our chance to give them a chance! 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Nine more! Ruth Haines of CFR (second from right) welcomes overseas students 


MET AT PIER 48 


3 A blustery Friday, pier 48 on 
New York’s North River is cold and 
drafty. The gangplank is finally in 
place, and American citizens are 
ready to leave ship. All have been 
through immigration an hour be- 
lore, and problems of customs are 
slight because few have brought 
back more than their allowed S400 
worth of duty-free merchandise. 
Their bags are quickly assembled for 
Inspection and thev are soon off in 
taxis for the next lap of the familiar 
trip home. 

Among the “aliens” who are still 
on board are six students, each from 
a different country, each bound for 
a different school. As the ship docked 
they were in line waiting to get into 
the immigration inspection room. 
Ot all categories of immigrants, the 
students have had the most “forms” 
to fill out. For over a year each has 
been working toward the day when 
he would reach America. First there 
was the involved correspondence 
with different American Universi- 
ics, finding out about curricula, re- 
quirements, and scholarships avail- 
able. Then there was the unending 
red tape of passports, visas, exit per- 
mits, physical examinations, finan- 
cial assurances, and finally passage. 

Who are the six? Raj is from In- 
dia, sponsored by his own govern- 
ment to take up engineering in 
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Michigan. Ogulu is from Nigeria; 
after spending nearly a year in Ox- 
ford, he is coming to pursue his 
study of anthropology in New York 
City. Vladimir trom Czechoslovakia, 
after a semester's delay, has at long 
last procured both a passport and a 
visa, and is destined for a southern 
university under sponsorship of the 
Masaryck Foundation and the Meth- 
odist Church; his field is to be his- 
tory. Ali, a young student from Iran 
is here “on his own”; he has spent 
a short time in France, and his 
French is excellent, but his English 
is limited to a few phrases. Though 
he has been accepted to study engt- 
neering on the west coast, he is first 
to take an English language course 
in New York. ‘Two are women stu- 
dents. Dr. Borgessen, from Den- 
mark, has been a_ practising phy- 
sician, but has come here to study 
pediatric methods in a great medi- 
cal school in Maryland. Francine, 
fron Belgium, has been awarded a 
scholarship through the Institute ol 
International Education, will 
study at one of New England's 
women’s colleges. All six “belong” 
together. But since there are more 
than 1,000 passengers on the liner, 
only Vladimir, Francine, and Raj 
have happened to meet. 

Weeks before all this, the Com- 
mittee on Friendly Relations Among 


By RUTH HAINES 


Foreign Students (CFR), re- 
ceived a letter from Raj, requesting 
that a room be reserved for him 
and that he be met. The foreign 
student adviser in Michigan has sent 
him a brochure explaining the 
CFR’s services for the reception of 
students on their arrival in_ the 
United States. A friend returning 
from the States has told Ogulu about 
CFR and he, too, has written for as- 
sistance. Before Ali decided where 
he would study, he has consulted 
Chuck Hulac (formerly of the 
NICC staff, now with the American 
Mission in Teheran) and Chuck has 
told him to cable CFR two days be- 
fore landing. Sponsors have notified 
the CFR about Vladimir and Fran- 
cine. Dr. Borgessen sees tuday the 
blue arm band of the CFR repre- 
sentative on the pier and asks for 
assistance in getting to the YWCA— 
because she has received informa- 
tion about the CFR from the Amer- 
ican Consul in Copenhagen. 

After all six are cleared by immi- 
gration, they go down onto the pier 
and begin the search for their own 
baggage amid the welter of trunks, 
bags and goodness knows what not. 
A CFR volunteer is also on the pier 
to assist in this task, and sooner or 
later all the bags are found and 
cleared by customs. Francine has 
brought lovely Belgian lace handker- 
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chiefs to give to her “new friends at 
college,” and there is a long delay 
while the customs officials figure out 
how much duty she owes. 

At two o'clock, five hours after the 
ship has docked, students, bags, and 
CFR guides crowd into two taxis, 
one headed for Sloane House 
YMCA, and the other for the 45th 
Street YWCA. At a midtown restau- 
rant, the first sight of a menu in a 
strange land is bound to be upset- 
ting and to produce a longing for 
the known and familiar. So CFR 
guides carefully go through it, ex- 
plaining item by item (the advantage 
of not eating at the rush hour). All 
six order ice cream, that most famed 
of American delicacies—as the CFR 
guides have pie! During lunch the 
students examine their coins, mak- 
ing sure they understand the value 
of each, and discuss tipping and 
other American customs they need 
to know. Each new student gets a 
copy of Living in the U.S.A., a pam- 
phlet of information about a variety 
of subjects from baggage checking to 
churches. Then it is money orders, 
railroad tickets, cables, consulates, 
sponsors, etc. Times Square at night, 
Radio City, a glimpse of “the Vil- 
lage.’” Next day is Saturday, so that 
a visit to the UN is out, but a grand 
tour of the city from Battery to 
Cloisters is arranged. Indeed, with- 
in 36 hours after the ship docked 


they have done their necessary busi- 
ness and have seen much of New 
York City. We wind up at the Inter- 
national Student Lounge in_ the 
Pepsi-Cola Center in Times Square 
where under CFR supervision 150 
to 200 students gather every Satur- 
day for relaxation and recreation. 


WY mene by CFR for these stu- 
dents is typical of that received by 
over 2,000 students who arrived at 
the Port of New York the past year. 
All major passenger liners that dock 
between July 20 and October 10 are 
met. During the rest of the year ships 
and planes are met only upon ad- 
vance request. It takes only two or 
three days to fly from Bombay to 
New York, but the ocean voyage 
takes a month to six weeks. Hence 
more and more students coming 
from Rangoon, Bangkok, Lagos, 
Johannesburg, and all South Amer- 
ica are coming by air. Planes arrive 
at all hours of the day and night. 
Once 40 German students arrived at 
4 A.M., at Idlewild airport and CFR 
was there to meet them. 

Numbers of overseas students 
among us are impressive: 23,794 at 
last official count by CFR. 3,719 are 
from China—one less than Canada’s 
3,718. India has 1,281, Mexico 780, 
Philippines 688, Turkey 532, and 
Norway 508—the seven most numer- 
ous foreign groups. 


The role of CFR toward these 
guests of the USA 1s dual. First, it 
offers a friendly welcome and can 
provide a sense of security and back. 
ing as the student moves from the 
regimentation of the port officials to 


the confusing alternatives which 
confront him in the life of city and 
country. Secondly, and perhaps of 
even more importance, CFR can 
forestall the frustrating and often f- 
nancially tragic experiences that can 
beset a new arrival: expensive ho- 
tels; extravagant handling of bag. 
gage; loneliness and fright in the 
new surroundings. With a little 
guidance these can be avoided. 
The most important phase of 
“friendly relations among foreign 
students” must be done on the cam. 
pus itself. There each student should 
consider himself an unofficial am- 
bassador to welcome the student 
from abroad and to see that he dis- 
covers the American College Com- 
munity as it really is, not as it may 
appear through the haze of loneli- 
ness or through the distorted per- 
spective of a few atypical experi- 
ences. But be assured that—with 
your help—your Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students is doing its best to welcome 
DPs and other students wherever 
they land in America, and send them 
along to your campus with Christian 
hospitality in their new experience. 


> 


(At the University of Illinois, the YM-YW’s International 
Friendship Committee has prepared a mimeographed guide for 


When They Reach Campus 


foreign students, “Getting Acquainted.” These paragraphs are 


adapted from among many more in that manual, illustrating 
what a Christian group can do in helping DPs and other over- 


seas students find the real America.) 


When Traveling. The YM-YW 
can aid you in obtaining rooms, can 
give you directions, and can tell you 
where to find meals, in any city you 
might stop in. If you will contact 
the YMCA, either in person or by 
phone, in whatever city you are in, 
you will find that they will be able 
to advise you in most matters that 
puzzle you. 

As a Guest in an American Home. 
You will probably be invited to be 
a guest at homes in the college 
town; sometimes for dinner, some- 
times for a party, and sometimes just 
to meet people and to talk. Amer- 
icans are fond of humor, informal- 


ity, and frankness. Take part in any 
conversation you wish. Your host or 
hosts will do their utmost to make 
you feel at home, and they will ap- 
preciate your cooperation in enter- 
ing into the conversation or any 
other amusement that is offered. If 
you have been invited for dinner, 
the hostess will lead her guests back 
into the living room after the meal. 
It is not necessary to spend an entire 
evening there unless you wish to do 
so. Usually a few minutes of conver- 
sation after the meal before saying 
good-bye is all that is expected. 

“Y” Counselors. The YM-YW at 
the University will be glad to have 


you drop in and talk over your prob- 
lems with any of the staff, who are 
especially qualified to answer your 
questions. 

University Advisers. The Dean 
will also be glad to advise you in 
various matters. The two advisers 
to women students are also ready at 
any time to help. 

Friends Back Home. If you have 
friends in your country who are 
thinking of coming to the U.S. to 
study, we suggest that you advise 
them to write for information and 
travel aid to: Committee on Friendly 
Relations Among Foreign Students, 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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——-—"Be Still and Know... . 


THE TRANSFORMING POWER 
OF QUIETNESS 


A Vesper Service 


“Be still, and know that | am God.” 


As, long ago, thy quiet voice 

O Christ, 

Gave on the lake calm after storm: 

So also now— 

Still with thine own authority 

The busy clamorous voices of the world. 


MY HEART IS AWED within me when | think of the great miracle that 
still goes on, in silence, round us—the perpetual work of thy creation, 
finished, yet renewed forever. Written on thy works we read the lesson 
of thy own eternity.” 


Settle our souls in silence at thy feet 

That thus at last, at last, | 
(The clamor dying swiftly, and thy peace 
Flooding our spirit with its healing grace) 
Life may come back to us; our souls 

May waken, open wide their eyes, 

And see thy face bent over us in love, 

And feel thy hand upraising us, 

And know again our home. 

Teach us, we pray, 

To be silent before thee: 

Give us a teachable spirit: 

Day after day 

Reveal to us, ever more silently, surely and deeply, 
Thy love, and thy will for this needy world.® 


“FINDING GOD is not a matter of argument. It is a matter of practice. 
We must be willing to relate ourselves to those channels through which 
this communication comes, and of those channels the surest is prayer. . . 
the receptive adjustment of our spirits to the possibility that God may 
be there. . . . We may be standing at a threshold with a sense that on 
the other side is—God.""* “Real Christianity is not just believing in God, 
for ‘The devils also believe and tremble.’ . . . Real Christianity is a 
daily personal, practical reliance on God.”” 


THESE ARE DAYS that try men’s souls. In the midst of the turmoils 
without and within, we are often weary and ill-at-ease. If we allowed 
our Lord and Master Jesus Christ to speak to our souls this night, we 
might hear him say, 


Come ye apart into a desert place, and pray with me. Pray for the 
world, not with fear, for | have overcome the world, but in sorrow and 
in joy. Pray for yourselves as you live in that world, yet remember that 
in it, you have no permanent home, for in the midst of time, yet you 
inhabit eternity. You are the children of the Father. Enter, then, into 
the quiet places of your own soul, and pray with me. 


O most. merciful God, obeying the invitation of thy Son, we come to thee. 


Let the light of thy love pierce to the most secret corners of our hearts 
and overcome the darkness of sin within us. 


Am | living as my conscience approves? 
Am | demanding of others a higher standard of conduct than | demand 
of myself? 
Am | taking a less charitable view of the failings of my neighbors than 
lam of my own? 
Am | standing in public for principles which | do not practice in private? 
Let our answers before thee be truthful, O God. 


Do | ever allow bodily appetites to take precedence over spiritual in- 
terests? 
To which do | give the benefit of the doubt, when my course is not clear? 
Do | ever allow the thought of my own gain to take precedence over the 
interests of the community? : 
To which do | give the benefit of the doubt, when my course is not clear? 
Let our answers before thee be truthful, O God. 


Am I, in my daily life, facing the stress of circumstance with honesty 
and courage? 

Am | grateful for my many blessings? 

Am | allowing my happiness to be too much dependent on money? On 
business success? Or on the good opinion of others? 


ls the sympathy | show to others who are in trouble commensurate with 


the pity | would expend on myself, if the same things happened 


to me? 
Let our answers before thee be truthful, O God.® 


HYMN: 


O God, in restless living 

We lose our spirits’ peace. 
Calm our unwise confusion, 

Bid thou our clamor cease. 

Let anxious hearts grow quiet, 
Like pools at ev'ning still, 

Till thy reflected heavens 

All our spirits fill. 


Teach us, beyond our striving, 
The rich rewards of rest. 
Who does not live serenely 

Is never deeply blest. 

O tranquil, radiant Sunlight, 
Bring thou our lives to flow’r, 
Less wearied with our effort, 
More aware of power. 


Receptive moke our spirits, 

Our need is to be still; 

As dawn fades flickering candle 
So dim our anxious will. 

Reveal thy radiance through us, 
Thine ample strength release. 
Not ours but thine the triumph 


In the pow’r of peace. 

We grow not wise by struggling, 
We gain but things by strain. 
We cease to water gardens, 
When comes thy plenteous rain. 
O, beautify our spirits 

In restfulness from strife; 

Enrich our souls in secret 

With abundant life.’ 


“In simple trust like theirs who heard, beside the Syrian sea, the gracious 
calling of the Lord, let us, like them, without a word rise up and 
follow thee. 


GRANT, O LORD, that these words we have said and sung may be so 
implanted in our hearts that we may in truth rise up and follow thee, 
whether into the quiet places apart, or into the toil and stress of thy 
world, strengthened from these moments spent in thy presence. Amen. 


Sources: 
1. Psalm 46: 10; 


3. J. S. Hoyland, The Fourfold Sacrament, p. 40; 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, April, 1942, Pp. 129; 
Diary of Private Prayer, p. 99; 
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2. Elinor Linner, in The Christian Century; 


4. W. R. Bowie, 
5. H. E. Fosdick; 6. Baillie, 


7. H. E. Fosdick. 
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By WILLIAM WHITE 


U, UNTIL the very last two years, 
religion has played no active part in 
my life. I was not interested in going 
to church. My family, that is my 
mother and brother with whom | 
live, never attend church. And yet 
ours has always been a relationship 
of love, understanding, harmony. 
My brother’s alcoholism has altered 
the family picture, of course, but 
there still exists between us a loyalty, 
a love. Religion interested me as a 
study for awhile and I read a few 
books on the subject, but have actu- 
ally not read the Bible itself. 

Even the war did not affect my 
religious views, although my duties 
as a bomber pilot in the Pacific 
arena were dangerous. I] was more 
interested in the ironic social im- 
plications of bombing my_ fellow 
man. This led me to the choice of 
switching my course of study from 
Dramatics to International Rela- 
tions when I returned home. Almost 
by accident, I joined the Student 
Council of Religion soon after I en- 
rolled in the university. ‘The execu- 
tive secretary talked me into it when 
I went up to ask information about 
the social dancing class at the uni- 
versity church. This sounds a bit 
ridiculous, but it serves to point out 
the slender bond which ties me to 
religion. 

I had always been rather repulsed 
by religious groups, especially the 
Christian ones—perhaps because 
they have been so much in evidence. 
Such words as “fellowship,” “spir- 
itual,” “Christian” have grated on 
me. I felt I could not participate in 
church group activities such as sing- 
fests, services, meetings. ‘These 
seemed small-time, overly pious. It 
seemed to me, religion was for those 
who had been raised in that envi- 
ronment and were blind to any 
broader views such as science had 
to offer (now I question which one 
really has the broader view), or for 
those of ignorance, superstition or 
narrow-mindedness. Religion was 
merely the consoling answer to the 
riddles yet unsolved; it gave encour- 
agement to timid souls. And yet 
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Stumbled Into Belief 


here was the very thing that took 
hold of my attention. ‘This encour- 
agement to timid souls. Here was a 
force which made people able to 
face situations which otherwise were 
intolerable. Perhaps it was not for 
me, yet here was a very remarkable 
thing. It was worthy of investiga- 
tion, and perhaps I could select the 
things I wanted from it and leave 
the rest. There has always been a 
great lack in my life, an instability, 
an indecision, many fears and _ re- 
pressions. Perhaps, through religion, 
I could fight back at these things. 
As my association with the per- 
sonalities in connection with the 
Student Religious Council — pro- 
eressed, I felt several things happen- 
ing. I gained a new sense of belong- 
ing. I felt a confidence growing, al- 
most an eagerness tO assume respon- 
sibility where reluctance had been 
before. Out of the dim haze of the 


world in action about me, happen- 
ings began to be significant, to take 
on a more personal meaning. At 
times, I even felt conviction in my 
belief in certain principles and in 
defending them. Through the eyes 
of individuals with whom I came 
in contact, I caught a new concep- 
tion of religion, a refreshing broad- 
ness, a liberal spirit. I became aware 
of persons who brought to me a new 
sense of the worth-whileness of re- 
ligion. 

Bringing this up to date, I find 
myself today in a seeking attitude. 
Above all, I seek to find where re- 
ligion fits into the scheme of things. 
More than anything else, I have 
discovered the necessity of working 
with others toward desirable ends. 
Herein hes the greatest value of the 
group: the strength, the unity, the 
power, the facilities—all are geared 
for purposeful action. 


Life takes on new meaning in group meetings such as the one these students 
have just attended, in N.Y.U.’s religious center 
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By JOHN BAILLIE 


Les is a most solemn and inti- 
mate question which has been put 
to me—‘‘Why do I believe in God?” 
It touches me at the very core of 
my being. It probes to the very 
foundations of my life. And I can- 
not set myself to answer it without 
remembering that God himself is 
among my listeners. To believe in 
God is to believe that he is present 
in our company as we tell one an- 
other why we believe in him. There 
is thus a certain delicacy in the sit- 
uation—as there would be if I were 
asked to say why I believe in my 
friend Smith, and then = Smith 
walked into the room just as I was 
beginning my explanation. To be- 
lieve in God is to believe that he is 
at all times in every room, in this 
room from which I speak and in all 
the rooms where you are listening 
in. Perhaps, therefore, it is to God 
I ought to address myself, as St. 
Augustine does in his Confessions. 
Perhaps I ought to say, ‘This, O 
God, is why I believe in thee and 
have placed my whole trust in thy 
protecting care and redeeming love. 
I believe in thee because .. .” and 
so on to the end of this statement. 
Perhaps I ought to do that, but if 
I follow the more usual practice, 
and speak to you about God in the 
third person instead of speaking to 
him in the second person, I must at 
least not forget (and you must not 
forget) that he is of our company 
right now, and knows and _ hears 
what I say. 

I believe in a very large number 
of things, but if you asked me why 
I believe in them, my answer would 
sound very different in the different 
cases. I believe that the square on 
the hypotenuse of a_ right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the other two sides; and if 
you asked me why, I would give you 
the proof that was shown to me long 
ago at school (though I am ashamed 
to say that I might stumble over it 
if I had to do it in a hurry). Again, 
I believe in the curvature of the 
earth’s surface, and if you asked me 
why I think I could offer you a few 
simple little scientific demonstra- 
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tions that would satisfy you. But 
supposing you asked me why I be- 
lieve in Wordsworth’s poetry and 
its superiority to that of Byron, we 
should then be on entirely different 
ground. I would try to explain, but 
I fear my explanation would leave 
much to be desired; and however 
good it was, I should not really ex- 
pect to convince you of Words- 
worth’s superiority unless you are 
already aware of it. Or again, if 
you asked me why I believe I ought 
to do unto others as I would have 
others do unto me, I am not sure 
that I could exactly give you any 
reason tor so ultimate a belief as 
that, and even if I could, it would 
not be one that could lead you to 
the belief if you did not already 
possess it. Or, finally, supposing you 
asked me why I believe in my friend 
Smith, I would once more try to 
tell you why, but I know I should 
make a mess of it. I would find it 
very difficult to explain to you why 
I believe in John Smith, yet this 
dificulty would not have the least 
effect on the confidence I feel in him. 

Now when you ask me to explain 
to you why I believe in God, I want 
to make it quite clear that the 
reasons I can give are much more 
like the reasons in the last three ex- 
amples than in the two earlier ones. 
Mankind believed in God long be- 
fore it could give clear account of the 
reason why. And I believed in God 
long before I could give clear account 
of the reason why. ‘To this day I can- 
not give nearly as clear an account 
as I would like of the reason why. 
I am far from being able to analyse 
and set forth the grounds of human 
belief in God, and my own belief in 
God, to my own complete satistac- 
tion. But this no more affects the 
certainty of my belief than the dif- 
ficulty I experience in saying why 
Wordsworth’s poetry beautiful 
affects the certainty that it is beau- 
tiful or—and this is a much closer 
analogy than the difficulty of saying 
why I believe in my friend John 
Smith affects the staunchness of my 
belief in him. Here is a region in 
which you must have the belief be- 
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fore you are able to think out the 
grounds of it, and in which you will 
never, however long you live, or 
however hard you think, be able to 
think out the grounds completely or 
to state them perfectly. Here is a 
region also in which men have not 
been led to the belief, or are ever 
likely to be led to the belief, by a 
prior logical exposition of its 
grounds. I did not believe the prop- 
osition about the square of the hy- 
potenuse until I was provided with 
the argument; but I believed in God 
long before I had heard of any of 
the arguments for his existence. If 
men began by being without all be- 
lief in God, it would be quite hope- 
less to try to convert them by argu- 
ment. Men will believe in God only 
when they find themselves unmis- 
takably confronted by his_ holy 
presence. 

That then is the answer I must 
give you. Why do I believe in God: 
I believe in God because he con- 
fronts me with a demand _ that 
brooks no refusal. He stands at my 
heart’s door and knocks. He is there 
now. I know quite well that he is 
there, and I know that he wants 
more of me than J have yet given 
him. All my life through I have been 
aware of his presence. I can dimly 
remember when I was four years old, 
and I am quite sure that in some 
kind of way I was aware of his 
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presence even then. When my par- 
ents talked to me about God I 
knew what they meant; and when 
they told me the old, old story of 
Jesus and his love, the sense of that 
waiting presence came to me through 
the story, just as it had already come 
to them through the same story, and 
just as it has come to countless thou- 
sands of men and women for nearly 
two thousand years now. 

If there is anything that I have 
clearly known all my life through, 
it is, in the St. Paul’s phrase, that I 
was “not of my own” and that my 
life was not my own to do with as 
I pleased. I have always been aware 
of this supreme authority under 
which my life is set. Often this 
knowledge has been most incon- 
venient for me. Oh, it would have 
been so convenient on many an oc- 
casion to have been able to believe 
that I could do as I liked, and could 
use my life as I liked, and my time 
as I liked, and my money as I liked. 
And sometimes I have almost suc- 
ceeded in making myself believe 
this; I have almost succeeded in sup- 
pressing my awareness of God's 
claim over me, and J have acted as 
though God did not exist. But I 
have never gotten much peace of 
mind out of the pretense. Sometimes 
through disobedience I have had 
something that might be called 
pleasure, but only in obedience have 
I ever found anything that could be 
called joy. Yet the presence at my 
heart’s door has not been that of a 
taskmaster, but that of a Saviour. | 
know that what God wants of me 
is not in the first place that I should 
do something but that I should let 
something be done for me, and done 
to me and in me. He wants me to 
put myself in his hands. He wants 
to take charge of my life—to leave 
all the burden of it and all the worry 
of it to him. He comes to me in- 
deed with a demand, but the de- 
mand is only that I should accept 
a gift—the free gift of salvation. 
I think that deep down within me 


Seen with the eyes of the social historian, the three years’ activity as 
a social revolutionary is the life of Jesus in its impact upon human 
history. What makes it unique is the scope of the vision it embodies, 
and his profound insight into the conditions demanded for its accom- 


I have always known that His de- 
mand was a rightful demand, and 
that only in the acceptance of his 
gift could I ever find a lasting peace 
and blessedness. 

It seems to me that this knowledge 
is much more deeply grounded than 
any conclusion that could be reached 
by so-called scientific argument. It 
is the foundation of my whole life, 
and in one form or other it has been 
the foundation of the whole life of 
man. ‘The one thing, I believe, that 
differentiates man from all other 
animals is this consciousness of a 
transcendent claim upon his life, 
this awareness of the larger frame 
in which his little life is set. Only 
man is conscious of the infinite di- 
mension of things, only in /vs heart 
has eternity been set. If man were 
altogether to lose his consciousness 
of the eternal, if his thoughts should 
utterly contract themselves within 
the limits of his own earthly and 
temporal needs, if the divine should 
cease to make any impact on his 
soul, then man would no longer be 
man. Wasn't it G. K. Chesterton 
who began one of his stories with 
the words, “An atheist and a man 
were standing on a door-step’’? That 
was as much as to say that an atheist 
is not really a man at all. As it 
stands, the As is neither very 
kind nor very true, for it forgets that 
God may still have dealings with a 
soul even after that soul has suc- 
ceeded in persuading itself that no 
such dealings exist. I should define 
an atheist, not as a man who is 
without all sense of God, but as a 
man who thinks he is without all 
sense of God. Yet Chesterton was 
right in what he meant to say. A 


plishment. The teaching of Jesus is not something separable from his 
life; it is the expression of the understanding which grew out of his life. 
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being who really was without any 
sense of God, and “‘sense of presence 
that disturbed him with the joy of 
elevated thoughts” or any “sense 
sublime of something far more deep- 
ly interfused,”” would no longer be 
aman at all. 

Recently I heard another defini- 
tion. An atheist, it said, is a man 
with no invisible means of support. 
We think it sad that there should 
be some people in the world who 
have no visible means of support, 
but it would be far sadder if there 
should be any without the support 
of the invisible God. We read in 
the Bible that “‘man shall not live 
by bread alone but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” Surely we cannot doubt that 
this spiritual food is the more im- 
portant of the two. Surely, if it came 
to a choice, it would be better to 
die from lack of bread, than to con- 
tinue in life by denying God. Here 
is something which our race _ has 
known from the beginning of its 
history, and if modern man should 
now deny it, he would be relapsing 
into something worse than _ barbar- 
ism. Savages do not know God as it 
has been given us to know him. 
They do not know the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
But they are very far indeed from 
being atheists. I feel, therefore, 
quite sure of my ground when | 
say that if atheism were to become 
the dominant outlook of our west- 
ern world, we should be threatened 
by a far more serious disintegration 
of human life than any that history 
has known. What a blessing then it 
is that men go on believing in God 
in the bottom of their hearts, even 
after they have denied him with 
their lips! What a blessing it is that 
God does not always let go his hold 
on us when we let go our hold 
on him! 


Acknowledgement is herewith made to 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, over 
whose facilities this talk was originally 
broadcast. 


Theory and practice are there completely unified. The one interprets and 
expounds the other. It is the fusion of insight and action that makes the 
life of Jesus the religious life par excellence, though it is far from being 
the kind of life that nowadays would be so described. 


—JOHN MacMURRAY, Scotch Professor 
of Philosophy, in Creative Society. 
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Know What You Believe—and Why 


W uat is belief? According to 
Webster, means a convic- 
tion or persuasion of truth; intellec- 
tual assent. He goes further to say 
that ‘“‘belief’’ suggests little more 
than intellectual assent as compared 
to faith that implies also trust or 
confidence. Philosophy says belief is 
faith in a readiness to act when the 
stimulus occurs. The Bible, in de- 
fining faith, says that “‘faith is the 
assurance of things hoped for, a 
conviction of things not seen.” 

But beyond mere definition, what 
is belief for? Belief readies you for 
certain action as a result of certain 
stimuli; it shows you how to act. 
For instance, you believe Christ is 
your Savior and this belief condi- 
tions you to speak up in contradic- 
tion to the person who says Christ 
was not a divine Savior. Paradoxi- 
cally, there are many people who 
profess Christ but who never have 
the courage to speak up for him in 
a secular group. By our definition, 
does it not say, then, that these 
people do not really believe, but 
only profess; that if they did hold a 
trust and faith, they would follow 
through with their actions? It is im- 
possible to separate attitudes and 
beliefs from behavior no matter 
how long and hard the human race 
attempts it. If you believe a certain 
way, you will behave a certain way, 
and you cannot convince your neigh- 
bor or yourself that you believe 
something else, for you don't act 
that way. 

Your beliefs and attitudes have 
come about in many different ways, 
and in some cases, knowledge of 
these sources can help to change 
those personal beliefs that are un- 
Christian. 

Some beliefs are based on scientific 
fact. You believe that a certain num- 
ber of molecules of hydrogen and 
oxygen under certain conditions will 
combine to make water. You believe 
it because scientists have proved it 
and they are far more learned in 
science than you'll ever be. As long 
as your authority is talking in his 
own field, this source is sound, but 
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don’t take his word in any other 
field. 

Some beliefs are habits. If you be- 
lieve Negroes are inferior people, 
it’s probable that your parents be- 
lieved this, before you. Perhaps you 
never have sat down to think out 
your beliefs for yourself—you just 
believe by habit, or by adoption. 

But a few people do think out 
their ideas, arriving at a logical con- 
clusion, thus giving their beliefs a 
solid foundation. Then if they find 
they have to change their minds, 
they have a basis for the change. 
Most of the time, we believe things 
will happen because similar things 
have in the past. But sometime you 
will inevitably run across a problem 
you never had to face before. The 
solution demands a change in your 
outlook, but if your outlook is not 
clear in your mind, you are likely to 
become confused. For instance, all 
your life you have heard about 
divorce. But all the time it has been 
far removed from you; in the past 
you have ignored divorced people, 
neither seeking their friendship nor 
avoiding it. Then, along comes a 
person you like. You learn that your 
new friend is divorced—but still you 
like the person. So your basic phi- 
losophy on divorce may change over- 
night. You have had to change your 
mind, but because you knew what 
you believed in the first place, you 
had a basis for change. 

So, you must first decide what 
you believe and how you came by 
that belief. Then you must evalu- 
ate your beliefs, because value is 
attached to anything you think is 
worth working for. Thinking is the 
forerunner of action. You think you 
have talent for teaching but there’s 
always been a yen in your heart to 
paint. Which is more important to 
you? Which do you believe will do 
the most good to you, your friends, 
and your community? Your decision 
will depend on your outlook on life. 


The point is this: Does it matter 
what we believe, after all? Why go 
to all the trouble of deciding about 
a philosophy of life? Very few peo- 
ple will ever confront you point- 
blank with, “What is your philoso- 
phy of life?’”’ because very few people 
can answer that question themselves. 
A Christian must not let fuzzy think- 
ing conceal his beliefs. He should 
know the definition of belief, and 
the function of belief. The sources 
and evolution of his own personal 
ideas should be quite clear to him 
so that he can be sure those sources 
and that evolution are free from 
environmental prejudice. 

A complete personal “philosophy 
of life’’ would be hard to state. But 
certainly you and your life stand for 
something—something fairly basic. 
Your philosophy could be, “I love 
God above all and man above my- 
self." But the difference a Christian 
has to face is that he is expected to 
carry his philosophy through. If he 
says he loves his neighbor above 
himself and goes on living a lux- 
urious life then either his mind or 
his neighbors are limited. Further- 
more, if you say you believe and 
then don’t act, you are fooling your- 
self into a coma. A high-sounding, 
well-thought-out philosophy sounds 
great and you feel good when you 
get a chance to tell people that, for 
instance, you believe in the almighty 
power of God. But you're a poor 
sight after you've let some trouble 
overcome you and take away your 
life. 

A Christian must know what he 
believes about God, Christ, and 
man, before he can help others to 
a sure belief. How can your friend 
conceive of a Christ revealed as 
Savior on a cross, if you are vague 
in your thinking and don’t carry 
your belief through to a logical 
plan for living. 

Decide in your own mind what 
belief is, where your beliefs came 
from, and what your beliefs do to 
you. Only then do you realize that 
it does matter what a Christian be- 
lieves, and matters a lot. 
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SHOULD 


COMMUNIST PROFESSORS BE FIRED ? 


Asks HAROLD TAYLOR 


A BITTER Wind is blowing across 
the twentieth century. We can no 
longer assume that, if only we be- 
have well, raise our families and 
run our lives in an orderly way, the 
world will consent to our American 
projects and our ideas about free- 
dom and security. 

The individual, thinking, acting 
person has shrivelled in importance, 
while the gigantic dehumanized 
mind of the world tells us what to 
think, how to act, and how to live. 
Pascal can now act as the spokesman 
of the age. He speaks for the indi- 
vidual in the modern situation. 
“When I consider,’ he says, ‘‘the 
brief span of my life, swallowed up 
in eternity past and to come, the 
little space that I occupy, lost in 
the immensity of space of which | 
know nothing, and which knows 
nothing of me, I am terrified and 
I am astonished that I am _ here 
rather than there.” It is this indi- 
vidual thinking person whom we 
try to protect when we speak of aca- 
demic freedom. It is against the 
brute force of political power in the 
hands of the illiberal that we who 
work intellectuals direct the 
weapons of free thought. 

In 1949, the conflict of values and 
politics between Russia and Amer- 
ica dominates all other considera- 
tions and occupies every part of our 
national life. It is responsible for 
our economic policy, our political 
policy. and for a great deal of the 
thinking we do about the events of 
our daily life. It is because of this 
conflict that fear exists in place of 
the hope which we all had that the 
world could be organized peace- 
fully. The fear has now reached ex- 
traordinary proportions, as it did 
in the early 1930’s when the fear 
came from different sources. What 
we now see is not only fear of Rus- 
sia and fear of Communism, but fear 
of depression, fear of war, and fear 
of new ideas. It is for this reason 
that, when the fearful ones look at 
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our colleges and universities, they 
want us to leave out the interesting 
and vital parts, the parts which deal 
with social issues, with economic 
changes and radical theories. ‘They 
want us to be careful what we say. 
We must preserve the gentility of 
the obvious, and the tedium of the 
uncontroversial. 

There are others who, because 
thev fear ideas, would like to con- 
trol the thought of the young 
through regulating the movies, the 
radio, the press and the academic 
profession into a_ standard, com- 
mercially valuable set of gadgets for 
saying harmless things over and 
over again. But, since the function 
of colleges and universities in a de- 
mocracy is to keep up a constant 
search tor truth, and a constant flow 
of scholarship upon the intellectual 
and social problems of their society, 
they cannot perform their function 
unless each individual scholar is 
free to say what he honestly believes. 


It is in the setting of world con- 
flict between two systems of life and 
politics, the Soviet system and the 
United States of America, that the 
matter of academic freedom must be 


Harold Taylor 


put. In that setting it is the most 
serious question which the Amer. 
ican educational system has to face, 
since action upholding academic 
freedom in an extreme situation, or 
withholding it, has very serious con. 
sequences for America’s future. 
Truth can only emerge after the 
clash of ideas and emotions, it can- 
not be decided upon beforehand, 
unless we are prepared to set down 
a political and philosophical dogma 
of our own to meet the Communist 
dogma head-on. Democracy and in- 
tellectual treedom both rest on a 
base different from the Communist. 
Soviet Marxism-Leninism is a mon- 
olithic intellectual and political po- 
sition, with an absolute goal, and 
shifting means to attain it. De 
mocracy is a pluralistic philosophy, 
with many goals, all leading to the 
ultimate spiritual and social weltare 
of the individual. Our greatest 
strength as a nation lies in the fact 
that we have diversity of opinion, 
diversity of people. We can thus ab- 
sorb ideas and values of all kinds, 
provided we keep our basic consti- 
tutional attitude to the right of each 
idea to gain public expression. What 
holds us together is our belief in 
the individual and our faith in the 
value which he contributes to the 
total sum of life in America. What 
gives our country’s thought its vital: 
ity is the ceaseless struggle of men to 
gain acceptance for their own views. 
Our universities are the centers ol 
ideas for the enrichment of society. 
I do not believe that we can exclude 
any ideas, no matter how antago- 
nistic they may seem to our present 
mode of thought. If education 1s 
conceived as something which 1s 
done to students by their elders, and 
it is assumed that the student is a 
passive victim of all those who hold 
academic power, it is natural to be 
frightened that an_ unscrupulous 
teacher, using his own radical doc 
trine as a weapon, would join in the 
general attack on the student mind 
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and batter it into his particular form 
of virtue. 

I believe that anyone who has the 
sense to listen while students talk 
about these things will quickly dis- 
cover that the American student 
does not accept the ideas of his 
teachers as true, nor does he show 
any susceptibility to indoctrination. 
What the American student has is 
an attitude towards life, knowledge 
and politics. He usually is gifted 
with democratic feelings. His social 
posture 1s one of frank, outspoken 
criticism of those with whom he 
disagrees. He is suspicious of all 
dogma, and all people who tell him 
what is true and what is false. 

These gifts he has as a result of 
family life in America, and the stu- 
dent whose personal relations have 
been fine, friendly and secure, with- 
in his family, will face all the ideas 
of the world with an open and crit- 
ical mind. He will come to his: own 
conclusions. The student who is 
searching for an authority and an 
idea which can solve all his _per- 
sonal problems will accept any idea 
which comes along. He is rare. 

I believe that our first concern in 
the whole of education must be to 
develop the tough-mindedness and 
the open-mindedness of the practic- 
ing democrat. I do not believe we 
can do this in educational systems 
where we teach that the way to de- 
leat ideas is to get rid of the people 
who have them. The students them- 
selves can be counted on to isolate 
the men of no integrity from those 


Still Segregating 


tHE Army lagging behind na- 
tional opinion on race segregation: 
A number of states (going beyond 
the Federal Government) have 
passed laws prohibiting discrimina- 
lion in employment. New York has 
even recently passed a law prohibit- 
ing racial discrimination in the ad- 
mission of students to college. Na- 
tionally, the U. S. Supreme Court 
has repeatedly asserted the rights of 
all to enjoy the full benefits of citi- 
zenship. ‘The Court's recent de- 
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Be it resolved therefore: 


the United States. 


tion and ideas. 


Mountain Region. 


—— Freedom at All Costs - 


" so said the students and faculty in the 
Estes Student Conference, last June 


Freedom of thought and expression is a priceless heritage of the 
peoples of the United States. It is the heart of our democratic nation. 

We must preserve at all costs the freedom of students and teachers 
to have full access to information in their search for truth; to express 
and evaluate ideas with no impingement on academic freedom. 

Therefore, we view the screening of textbooks, requirements for loy- 
alty oaths by teachers and researchers as a dire threat to all those 
freedoms held precious by our people. 


That—no legislative body has the constitutional right to dictate to 
educators the textbooks and other types of educational materials that 
can be used in the public schools and institutions of higher learning in 


That—discriminatory legislation such as the requirement of loyalty 
oaths should not be directed against those in our society whose task 
and privilege it is to bring knowledge and truth to students. 

That—the best way to preserve and strengthen our democratic insti- 
tutions and ideals is to permit free and open interchange of informa- 


That—the above stated resolution be sent to the National Congress 
and to the State Legislatures and college presidents within the Rocky 


who believe honestly. The faculty 
colleagues of any politically directed 
teacher can be counted upon to 
judge his character and the quality 
of his teaching, and will take the 
appropriate action. 

For in the end, the question of 
academic freedom comes down to 
whether or not the individual is a 
man of honor. We need to know 
whether he _ believes honestly in 
things he says. We need to know his 
evidence for saying them. We need 
to know whether or not he cares 
about students, and is trying to help 
them to think liberally and _ inde- 
pendently. When we answer these 


Soldiers 


questions, and we can answer them 
if we respect our students and our 
faculty members, we will know how 
to act in matters of academic free- 
dom. We will also provide ourselves 
with a power for educating our 
youth intellectual democracy 
which will sweep aside all efforts to 
subvert the American mind. 


The magazine “Mademoiselle” brought fifty- 
five students to New York City last spring, 
from nearly as many colleges, for its Sixth 
Annual Forum. The topic was “Freedom and 
Security,” and one of the distinguished speak- 
ers was Dr. Harold Taylor, President of Sarah 
Lawrence College. We are grateful to “Made- 
moiselle’” and to Dr. Taylor for permission to 
use these excerpts from his address. 


ls the Army—making greater claims to conscript youth 
than ever before—going to thrust jimcrow upon them? 


By N. P. DOTSON, JR. 


cision on racial restrictive covenants 
in housing is a fine example: it held 
that such agreements cannot be en- 
forced by the courts. 

Meanwhile, across the Potomac in 
the Pentagon Building, a decision is 
made which perpetuates second- 
class citizenship for all Negroes who 
serve in the Army—even as they are 


being trained to defend democracy. 

Army policy, even as revised since 
the war, still requires “organization 
of racially separate units” based 
upon the recommendations of a 
board of officers headed by Lieuten- 
ant General A. C. Gillem, Jr. The 
essential difference between present 
and former policy is that now some 
small all-Negro units will be group- 
ed with white units in what are re- 
ferred to as “composite organiza- 
tions” (where formerly all Negroes 
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were placed in large all-Negro or- 
ganizations). But as before, Negroes 
are still to live separately, and will 
still use certain facilities separately. 

This policy directly disregards 
the fact that racially prejudiced feel- 
ings of soldiers were lessened through 
mixed racial participation in World 
War II combat. That lesson has 
somehow been completely forgotten. 
Indeed, in his study in The Annals, 
“Army Policies toward Negro Sol- 
diers,” (March, Arnold M. 
Rose states that “already there is 
condemnation of those generals who 
permitted the unprejudiced and un- 
segregated use of Negro troops in 
combat.” 

That policy did grow out of an 
emergency. Because of an extra- 
ordinary need for infantrymen 
when the American forces were pre- 
paring to invade Germany, Negro 
service troops along with others 
were invited to volunteer for in- 
fantry training and eventual front- 


line combat. Later they participated 
in battle at the front in racially 
mixed companies. According to 
Army Talk (April 12, °47), ‘“‘this 
‘integrated’ front-line action of Ne- 
gro and white troops . . . afforded 
an opportunity... to see what 
would happen when Negro and 
white soldiers fought side by side as 
members of the same companies—a 
thing that had not been tried since 
the Revolution.” As history knows, 
the Army’s military objective was 
attained—along with some _long- 
overdue democracy! 

Following the war, a survey of the 
attitudes of white officers and en- 
listed men who had fought with 
Negro troops revealed the changes 
brought about by such experience. 
75% of both officers and men said 
“their feeling toward colored sol- 
diers has become more favorable 
since serving with them in combat;”’ 
64% granted that before the experi- 
ence they had been “skeptical”; 


“didn't like it”; “thought it would 
cause trouble,” etc. 80% of the off- 
cers and 96% of the enlisted men 
said Negro and white soldiers had 
gotten along “every well’ (73% and 
60%) or “fairly well” (7% and 
367%). 

Meanwhile the Navy has made 
considerable headway toward the 
integration of Negro and other non- 
white personnel. Its directive of 
1946 requires that “any man, re. 
gardless of race, color or creed, who 
meets physical, mental and moral 
standards, is qualified for enlistment 
or re-enlistment in the regular Navy 
in any of the ratings.” The Air 
Force has broken away from tradi- 
tional Army policy and accepted an 
ultimate objective of eliminating 
segregation. 

In the face of all this, is not our 
Army’s stubborn stand unwarrant- 
ed?—It is an outmoded policy 
which threatens the rights of all 
who would be free. 


IT SAYS HERE 


Revolutionary Creed 


From a sermon by Dr. Robert James 
McCracken of Riverside Church in 
New York City. 


Communism is the story of men aflame 
with a passionate concern for social jus- 
tice, resolved to set up on a world-wide 
scale a new society from which ancient 
injustices—poverty, oppression, the ex- 
ploitation of man by his brother-man— 
shall be purged. Undoubtedly this is 
one of the reasons why Communism 
makes such a strong appeal to and 
awakens such a spontaneous response in 
great masses of underprivileged people 
all round the world. With a passionate 
concern for social justice Christians are 
bound to be in the completest accord. 
It is implicit in the Christian doctrines 
of the Fatherhood of God, the Brother- 
hood of man, the infinite worth of the 
human soul and explicit in passage after 
passage of the Bible. When churchmen 
complained to him of the revolutionary 
sentiments in the Communist song 
called ““The Red Flag,” Bishop Gore re- 
plied that the Magnificat was no less 
revolutionary and in illustration quoted 
from it: “He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats, and exalted them of 
low degree. He hath filled the hungry 
with good things, and the rich he hath 
sent empty away.” Once when a stu- 
dent urged me to read The Communist 
Manifesto—with which I was not un- 
familiar for I had been an undergradu- 
ate too—we struck a bargain with each 
other. I undertook to re-read it and he 
undertook to read—it was apparently 
to be for the first time—The Manifesto 
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of Jesus, the first recorded sermon he 
preached, with this for its opening sen- 
tence: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because He hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor; He hath 
sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised, to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
A passionate concern for social justice! 
Nothing less than a betrayal of essen- 
tial Christianity would be involved if 
the Communists had a monopoly of 
that. 


IT SAYS HERE 


Thoughtful Tolerance 


On March 15, 1949, there appeared 
in all the New York papers a story from 
England quoting a statement by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Most 
Reverend and Right Honorable Geof- 
frey Francis Fisher, D.D., as to why he 
did not remove the Dean of Canterbury, 
Dr. Hewlett Johnson, from his post. 
Said the Archbishop: “Since it is fre- 
quently asked why the Dean is not re- 
moved from his office because of his 
opinions, I must say, first, that for re- 
moval from office the law requires trial 
and conviction in some civil or ecclesi- 


astical court, and that the Dean has not . 


rendered himself liable to a charge in 
either court. Secondly, in this country 


we greatly value the right to freedom 
of speech and the law is slow to curtail 
it, even when it proves inconvenient, 
irksome or hurtful. Its suppression is 
one of the grave charges against those 
totalitarian and police states which en- 
joy the Dean’s confidence.” 


IT SAYS HERE 


How to Woo and Win 
Professor Louis W. H. Johnston of 
the Political Science Department, 
University of Pittsburgh, in speech 
to students there 


Achievement of social justice must be 
thought of as a very long series of very 
small steps. Each step must be carefully 
prepared before it is taken, and com- 
pletely successful before the next one 
is projected. The preparation that must 
precede each new step includes cold 
calculation of the resources of the op- 
position, bold building of a supporting 
coalition on the exchange of material 
interests, fine formulation of specific de- 
mands in minimum terms, severe silenc- 
ing of fanatics within the camp lest they 
fan indifference into hostility, warm 
wooing of neutrals in search of the 
widest possible acquiescence, clever 
couching of propaganda in the most 
charming style, and deliberate drafting 
of retreat and detour plans. And the 
success that must precede each next step 
is nothing less than so common an ac 
ceptance that further enforcement i 
unnecessary; for a social reform is not 
really achieved until it has become social 
habit. 
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How to 


FRUSTRATE FRESHMAN SLUMP 


A letter from DEAN M. EUNICE HILTON of Syracuse University 


Dear Freshman—Wherever You Are: 


The whirl of orientation is over, and 
you are supposed to “belong.” You are 
just realizing that real college life isn't 
pictured in the movies, that your older 
friends’ tall tales during their visits 
home from college left out some im- 
portant information. The let-down from 
being “new’’ to the campus has caught 
up with you. No longer are you the 
little brother or sister to be looked out 
for, the young hopeful to be rushed for 
activities and societies. The first impor- 
tant €xams are Over; you are on your 
own. 

If you are not one of the freshmen 
who is asking himself (or herself) 
whether it isn’t time to quit, this let- 
ter’s not for you. But it might help you 
to understand some other freshman to 
whom you can give a lift. But this letter 
is really for the freshman who wonders 
why he got himself into college any- 
way. Wise college counselors have a 
name for the period after the first mid- 
year examinations. They call it: Fresh- 
man Slump. It’s the time for homesick- 
ness, roommate trouble, disillusionment 
in friendship, difhculty in holding to 
personal standards and values, and dis- 
appointment in academic success. ‘The 
freshman wonders whether he _ has 
chosen the right course; doubts that he 
is smart enough to succeed in college; 
fears he is going to fail his family. These 


worries and troubles often go in pairs 
or threesomes, for what we sometimes 
call a ‘state of mind” reflects itself in ad- 
justments in more than one way. 

Perhaps it may be some comfort to 
you to know that you have plenty of 
companions in your suffering, for they 
say that “misery loves company”’—but 
there ts no point in suffering at all, or 
not for long. Now is the time to stop 
for a moment, and do something in- 
telligent to end your own particular 
“misery.” 

The first step in solving this, as any 
problem, is to persuade yourself that it 
can be solved and that you want to 
solve it. Sometimes the development of 
this positive attitude is all that is 
needed to start you on the road to 
thinking out and working out your 
own situation. More often, a discour- 
aged freshman like you needs a little 
help—some information, some reassur- 
ance, some stimulation, and occasionally 
some advice. 


On every campus across the country, 
careful preparation has been made to 
give you this help. This is the time to 
think back over the things you were told 
in orientation lectures. ‘This is the time 
to review your freshman guide book. 
Somewhere you will find the name of 
the ofhce or the person to whom you 
should go with your problem. And if 
you can’t remember or find the infor- 


mation, you can always go to the office 
of the dean of men, the dean of women, 
or the dean of students. These offices 
are your service bureau. Helping indi- 
vidual students is the job and the pleas- 
ure of the adults you will find there. 
You and your happiness and success 
matter to them. Go “talk it over”! Many 
a student has found that one such con- 
ference has helped to make college a 
different place. 


Don't forget your religious counselor, 
either. You may find him in the campus 
YMCA, YWCA, SCA or church-fellow- 
ship house. He (or she) has pulled 
many a “‘sad-eyed Joe” out of the dumps 
and sent him to the right people to re- 
ceive interpretation, information, or 
assistance. 

Of course, there may be the off-chance 
that college is the wrong thing for you, 
but that isn't likely or you wouldn't 
have been accepted in the first place. 
The point is that you shouldn't make 
such a serious decision as that of decid- 
ing to leave college by yourself. Coop- 
erate with people who have worked with 
many students, who understand the way 
you are feeling, who can help you un- 
derstand yourself better, and who will 
help you interpret yourself and your 
situation to your parents. 

Yours for a grand recovery from “The 
Freshman Slump.” 

—One of those “DEANS”! 


Religious Counselors—this is YOUR Assignment 


Most student Christian associations 
and church-related groups do very 
well the job of entertaining the new 
freshman. The thing that is difficult 
for these groups is to maintain indi- 
vidual contacts with the freshman 
suficient to make him realize that 
he has a resource here. To meet this 
need some groups use the Big Broth- 
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er and Big Sister plan. Usually it 
operates by having an upper-class 
student take responsibility for an in- 
dividual freshman. There is perhaps 
an exchange of letters before college 
opens; then Big Brother or Sister 
calls on Freshman during the first 
few days, and acts as escort to parties 
and meetings planned to introduce 


the new student to the SCA or other 
group. This plan works beautifully, 
for the first weeks. Then, the older 
student may become engrossed in his 
own affairs. A careful follow-up is 
needed, for the freshman student 
who has not become a regular at- 
tendant at and participator in the 
affairs of the organization. Perhaps 
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a new “chum” can be assigned or a 
call from the religious counselor 1s 
in order. 

Another plan which has been re- 
ported favorably is that of having a 
“Freshman Chat” for freshmen, be- 
fore or after regular meetings. ‘his 
can be conducted by the religious 
counselor, selected senior students, 
invited faculty members and others. 
Here the freshman can feel free to 
bring his ideas and problems for 
open discussion. Usually such a ses- 
sion will be well attended until well 
past mid-semester. When the group 
dwindles, the need probably has 


Michigan Students Grade Faculty 


(From The New York Times, 
March 23, 1949) 


3 
ANN ARBOR, Mich.—The University of 
Michigan has granted to its students 
sweeping critical powers over the call- 
ber of its faculty. 

On the basis of the first report in a 
continuing survey of the faculty mem- 
bers of the College of Literature, Sci- 
ence and the Arts by 11,000 students, 
the university ranked carefully meas- 
ured student opinion roughly on a par 
with that of department heads in evalu- 
ating the faculty... . 


Dr. Lloyd S. Woodburne, Dean of 
the college, said that the 11,000 students, 
each taking an average of about four 
and one-half courses, submitted more 
than 50,000 questionnaires covering 410 
faculty members in a total of 1,200 
courses. 

Assuming four points represented 
theoretical perfection, the students gave 
an average of three and _ seven-tenths 
points to forty-three faculty members in 
nineteen departments. These they listed 
as “very superior.” 

Five members were rated at less than 
2.5 points, or “very poor.” In these in- 
stances, Dr. Woodburne said, student 
judgment was nearly identical with the 
opinion of the respective department 
heads. 

The students were asked to rate their 
instructors on ten points, including the 
difficulty of the course, clarity and thor- 
oughness of presentation of subject mat- 
ter, general approachability, ability to 
arouse interest and stimulate thinking, 
and, “considering everything—general 
teaching effectiveness.” 

In addition, space was provided for 
additional remarks. Here, Dr. Wood- 
burne said, some were “positively 
damning.” 
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been met. A good interpretation to 
upper-class students of the reasons 
why the group has become smaller 
will keep them from feeling the 
project is a failure. The freshman 
who has made satisfying friendships 
and become involved in activities is 
not likely to continue attendance at 
a ‘Freshman Chat.” 

Any plan used by the Christian 
group is helpful only when inte- 
grated into the total program of the 
college for assisting freshman. stu- 
dents. The religious groups should 
seek representation on the college 
orientation committee, or its equiva- 


lent, or check carefully with college 
student personnel officers before 
adopting plans. ‘The poor freshman 
on many a campus now is_ be. 
wildered by overlapping services for 
which he finds it difficult to identify 
the source. 

With careful planning and proper 
checking, no group can be more 
helpful than the student Christian 
association or the church group in 
making the student feel at home, or 
helping him to become adjusted to 
college life. The key is in the sus- 
tained effort integrated into the col- 
lege program.—Eunice M. 


time.—JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 


thing. — MRS. ROBERT E. SPEER 


community. 


the needs of human interdependence. 


is subject to humiliation and anger. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT LIFE 


May you live all the days of your life —JONATHAN SWIFT 


Plunge boldly into the thick of life! Each lives it, not to many is it known; and seize 
it where you will, it is interesting —JOHANN WOLFGANG GOETHE 


Life is good, but not life in itself -OWEN MEREDITH 


Life is a mission, Every other definition of life is false, and leads all who accept it 
astray. Religion, science, philosophy, though still at variance upon many points, all agree 
in this, that every existence is an aim.—GUISEPPI MAZZINI 


To live is not merely to breathe, it is to act; it is to make use of our organs, senses, 
faculties, of all those parts of ourselves which give us the feeling of existence. The man 
who has lived longest is not the man who has counted most years, but he who has 
enjoyed life most. Such a one was buried a hundred years old, but he was dead from 
his birth. He would have gained by dying young; at least he would have lived till that 


Faith and prayer are no substitutes for work, for action, but they must precede all 
worthwhile action somewhere. They show us how to work, what to work for, and give 
strength to do the things that have been made clear. Something has to be changed in 
me from hour to hour and from day to day before governments can accomplish any- 


“Ponder in your heart” the social experiences you have had with a view to finding 
those deeper meanings and integrating objectives which bind men together but which 
have not yet come into the full light of social recognition. Searchingly examine your own 
habits and attitudes to discover what hinders you from serving: more fruitfully this sacred 


Formulate as clearly as possible those personal attitudes which are required to connect 
you creatively with your fellows to the end of reconstructing the established system to meet 


Establish that attitude of mind in which you will be constantly searching through all 
your associations with others for more complete mutual understanding and cooperation 
with them, quick to catch every hint that shows the way to better understanding, sensitive 
to every sign that tells you you have missed the way, patient and long suffering before 
every rebuff, with a meekness which cannot be humiliated nor angered because it has laid 
hold on a bond which cannot be broken and which lifts you above the petty pride that 


Establish this questioning attitude by some such words as these, repeated many times, 
“| enter into deep organic community with all mankind.” 


—HENRY NELSON WIEMAN, in 
Methods of Private Religious Living 
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Learn How Study 


By GOODWIN WATSON 


oe students often have a false 
picture .of learning as absorption. 
They look at a page in a book and 
expect somehow that page to im- 
press itself on mind. It doesn’t. Mind 
is not a container into which lectures 
or readings are poured. Mind is not 
a sponge, letting information seep 
into its pores. Mind is the organism 
at work. Knowledge comes out of 
experience. Passivity is an almost 
perfect defense against learning. 
Did you ever have the experience 
of listening to a long lecture, packed 
with knowledge, but containing one 
minor error which you happen to 
have spotted? If so, you may have 
been amused to notice that months 
lar when you have forgotten even 
what the rest of the lecture was 
about, you remember the point 
which you challenged. Where you 
went into action, you learned. 


Learn to Wrestle with a Book 


The way to study a book is not 
to find a quiet spot and an easy 
chair, to light your pipe, and then 
placidly turn the pages of the book, 
waiting for its ideas to come out 
and affect you. Good learning in- 
volves more of a wrestle with a book. 
The best study is a constant chal- 
lenge and reaction to what the au- 


thor is saying. Sometimes it’s a help 


to visualize the writer speaking out 
of the printed page. Always it 1s 
useful to come at a book with ques- 
lions in mind. Reading is a check-up 
rather than a lap-up job. You may 
begin with the Table of Contents. 
Poor students usually skip this. ‘The 
good student wants an over-all view; 
irst he wants to plan where he’s 
going. He gets from the Table of 
Contents an idea of the several main 
sections. He sees then the pattern 
by which the author has outlined 
the whole job. The student asks him- 
sel then where the heart of the 
book’s contribution to him is likely 
to lie. Perhaps there will be long sec- 
tions of introduction which are not 
necessary in order to get the author's 
essential idea. Or, the book may be 
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written with the central thesis pre- 
sented in the early chapters, so they 
must be read with care, while later 
chapters apply the viewpoint in var- 
ious fields, some of which are im- 
portant to the reader and others of 
which can be glanced over lightly. 


Judicious Art of Skipping 


The mature college student will 
find in most books in most fields a 
large amount of repetitior. of things 
he already knows. He can save time 
by judicious skipping. The Table of 
Contents and the sub-heads within 
each chapter give a fairly good idea 
of what the author plans to say. A 
quick check-up will show whether 
or not he is developing the discus- 


sion about as you imagined he 


would. This is active study. You are 
ahead of the book. You are thinking 
about the problem, are aware of 
what you already know, and are con- 
centrating on getting the fresh, new 
contribution from the writer. You 
will probably find that using this 
active, questioning, challenging, se- 
lective approach, you can read three 
books in the time it used to take 
you to read one by the traditional 
method of beginning at the top of 
the first page and reading every 
word from beginning to end. You 
will not only cover more ground 
but you will have learned more 
from each book read. Because your 
mind has been at work on the ma- 
terial, you are more likely to remem- 
ber it. You remember what you have 
done. 


End Determines Means 

Keep tests in mind. Athletic 
coaches may use a slow-motion pic- 
ture to let the learner see for him- 
self what he is doing and where he 
departs from the desired form. In 
many college courses, evaluation 
waits for a mid-term or final exami- 
nation. Then it is too late. ‘The 
good student must find some devices 
by which he can test his progress as 
he goes along. Too often a man says 
to himself, “Oh, I knew that _ per- 


fectly, but I just didn’t think of it 
at the time.” The knowledge was 
available if asked for in one way, 
but didn’t connect up with the situa- 
tion in which it was needed. 

So tests a student applies to his 
learning should be related to his 
purpose in studying that particular 
material. If you are learning some- 
thing just to pass a multiple-choice, 
objective type examination, then 
the best way to test progress is to 
form a partnership with some other 
students, to make up questions of 
the type you are likely to have to 
answer, to try them out on one 
another, and to correct ihe errors. 
If you are preparing primarily to 
pass an examination which will re- 
quire that you reproduce in an essay 
the principal ideas presented in lec- 
tures and textbook, then one of the 
best tests is to try to outline each 
major topic of the course, with all 
the proper headings and sub-heads 
under each. If you can reproduce a 
full and correct outline from mem- 
ory, you will be able to use it in 
writing your examination. If you 
are to be tested for skill in solving 
certain problems, you can make up 
problems for yourself and use them 
in practice tests. It seems to be espe- 
cially true in learning mathematics 
or statistics that a point will seem 
clear as day in class but contusion 
enters when the student tries later 
to use what he has learned in solv- 
ing a typical example. 
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Of course—it would be a mistake 
to limit the testing process to class- 
room quizzes. The college degree is 
doubtless useful, but the main con- 
cern ought to be with what educa- 
tion does to improve the quality of 
living. That is the important test 
to be applied at any stage of edu- 
cation. 


Tricks to Treasure 


A word now about over-learning. 
The need for over-learning arises 
because we forget so much _ so 
quickly. If you are learning a list of 
irregular verbs in French, and have 
each on a separate card, you will 
practice them until you can say 
them once correctly. But that is not 
enough. Drill beyond the point of 
being able to struggle through the 


list. Get it down cold: don’t leave it 


on the false assumption that when 
it has once been learned vou are 
through. 


Mnemonic devices are sometimes 
helpful, but largely on the same 
principle that any creative use of 
what is being learned deepens its 
impression. You may remember the 
correct order of the several French 
and Indian wars by using the first 
letter of each to form a word. You 
may be able to construct a single 
vivid mental picture which incorpo- 
rates a series of persons or events so 
that one feature of their relation- 
ship is easily recalled. Sometimes a 
troublesome distinction can be given 
a twist of meaning that makes it 
stick. For example, one man, prob- 
ably a woman-hater, remembers that 
Frances is a girl and Francis is a 
boy because the “e” has an empty 
head. The rhyme, “Thirty days hath 
September,” is a well-known mne- 
monic device for keeping lengths of 
months in mind. Other people use 
the knuckles of two fists to count off 
the long and short months. Psy- 
chologists recognize that devices of 
this kind are occasionally helpful, 
but believe it would be wasteful to 
construct elaborate memory systems 
for all one wishes to recall. The in- 
venting and application of the mem- 
ory aids may take more time than 
would be required for direct learn- 
ing by practicing recall. 


Think, Live at Your Best 


A common problem in studying 
is mind-wandering. Sometimes this 
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arises from lack of adequate motiva- 
tion. Your mind doesn’t wander if 
you are hungry and on your way to 
a meal. Sometimes a too-long period 
of study at one task becomes waste- 
ful. Shorter periods with more in- 
tense concentration are more profit- 
able than long hours with a book in 
which one finds himself eventually 
reading words that have no mean- 
ing. The most important fact to 
remember about mind-wandering, 
however, is that your thoughts usu- 
ally wander to rather than wander 
from. They are apt to be directed 
more or less unconsciously toward 
some goal. A good cure for mind- 
wandering is this. Put a pad of 
paper beside your work. Whenever 
you discover that your mind isn't 
on your work, note down on that 
pad just what was passing through 
your thoughts at the moment. Be 
honest with yourself. Turn back to 
your work. Next time your thoughts 
stray, again note their direction. 
Write it down. Keep this up. When 
a sizable list begins to accumulate, 
the problem of readjustment will 
begin to be clear. If you find you 
keep thinking of a number of things 
you mustn’t forget to do, you may 
be able to clear the deck for action 
by putting aside your study for a 
moment and making yourself a 
schedule with definite time for get- 
ting done all those troublesome obli- 
gations. The plan to do them may 
release the tension which constantly 
pulls them into mind. 

Students sometimes ask whether 
it is better to study alone or to 
study in pairs and in groups. The 
answer is that a judicious combina- 
tion of individual work and group 
work is better than either alone. 
Discussion of problems and answers 
in a group usually brings out more 
aspects than any individual of the 
group would have thought of by 
himself. Arguments arising in the 
group bring a chance to apply what 
has been read, and by their intensity 
deepen the memory impression. ‘The 
group also, as suggested above, pro- 
vides a good chance to test one an- 
other. On the other hand, it would 
usually be wasteful to read exposi- 
tory material aloud in a group. 
Tasks of translation, math problems, 
or creative writing are better done 
by each for himself and then re- 
viewed and criticized in a small, 
friendly group. The individual must 


be careful never to come to rely on 
other members of his group for re. 
sults that he is some day going to 
have to be able to get for himself. 

Then, some students with good 
ability fail in school because of emo. 
tional conflicts. Perhaps something 
inside them won't let them succeed. 
One brilliant young fellow used to 
write superb papers which he would 
show to intimate friends but which 
he would tear up on a sudden im. 
pulse just before he was supposed 
to hand them in. He felt unworthy 
of the success he knew they would 
bring him. Another fellow was study. 
ing medicine— and doing very poor. 
ly. As he talked to a_ psychological 
counsellor he discovered, to his own 
surprise, how much the choice of 
medicine had been his father’s rather 
than his own. He was unconsciously 
expressing resentment against his 
father’s domination, by getting 
grades which distressed his father. In 
his chosen field of architecture the 
same boy had no trouble doing ex- 
cellent work. 

Many colleges today have officers 
prepared to help with the problems 
of personality readjustment. ‘These 
may be psychiatrists, or deans, or 
personnel officers, or psychological 
counsellors. We all get involved in 
dificult situations within our own 
emotional lives, and this is true also 
of the persons who seem best aé 
justed and most successful. At such 
times, a little friendly counsel from 
someone who views us more obje¢ 
tively than we can view ourselves, is 
very helpful. It is no more a dis 
grace or a sign of weakness to seek 
psychological help than it is to go 
to a dentist for an aching tooth. 

Above all, a balanced life, with 
time for play and time for sleep and 
normally attractive meals, should 
serve as a foundation for efficient 
study. When you don’t live right, 
it’s hard to think straight. Scholar 
ship purchased at the cost of health 
is a poor bargain. In this, as in 
many other matters, it is well to re 
gard school as life, rather than as 
preparation for life. The years spent 
in college are an important part of 
your three-score-years-and-ten. To 
distort life today is poor preparation 
for any good tomorrows. It is just as 
important to live at your best dur 
ing college years as it will be during 
any other years of your one short 
life. 
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MOUNTAIN MINE MISSIONER 


DUDLEY SARFATY, Union Seminary ‘50, reports 
on a Christian frontiersman right here in the USA 


= would you like to be respon- 
sible for the religious life of a com- 
munity which had never had a 
church, where no child had ever at- 
tended a Sunday School, and where 
a few dusty and unused Bibles were 
the only visible signs of a Christian 
heritage and a living God? One need 
not go to Russia to uncover such a 
town: Only recently I stayed in sev- 
eral such places, and they were right 
here in America, among the vil- 
lages in the West Virginia soft coal 
mining country, America’s last fron- 
tier. 


There I met Dick Smith, a vigor- 
ous young missionary of the Board 
of National Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. who lives with 
his wife and three young children in 
Morgantown, in one of West Vir- 
ginia’s rich coal fields. Dick’s energy 
is endless. And as he labors in the 


Missionary and miner 


supervision of community and re- 
ligious projects in eleven communi- 
ties, he regularly works at his desk, 
way past Morgantown’s bed time. In 
the morning he is up and about on 
Mining Mission business, in the 
new maroon station wagon which 
has come to be as famous as its old 
predecessor, a sign to children over 
half the state to stop their play to 
call a friendly “Hello.” If I should 
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try to draw a picture of the Chris- 
tian work among the miners I 
might best begin by telling you of 
the persistence which Dick and his 
staff command when a new project 
of recreation, a Sunday School or 
some community service gets little 
encouragement from the camp. The 
people are not used to having any 
outsider be concerned for them and 
it is only after many months of labor 
that the seeds of genuine friendli- 
ness and Christian concern take root 
and grow. Yet despite expected dif- 
ficulties in program expansion, peo- 
ple throughout the area love the 
Mission, and its coming is a sign of 
new life to a mining camp. It is one 
of the few organizations you could 
find which is respected and trusted 
by operators and miners alike. The 
name of the Mountaineer Mining 
Mission and that of Dick Smith are 
keys to the heart of the region, and 
symbols of helping communities to 
help themselves, and the establish- 
ment of churches, all of which is 
done in the name of Jesus Christ. 
The people in these communities 
are coal miners who have long felt 
like step-children of the nation. 
They risk death daily, in return for 
uncertain wages which the public, 
however, generally regards as more 
than sufficient. A miner’s work is 
dangerous as well as skilled. And 
even though the men love their 
work and talk about it constantly 
on the surface, the work stoppages 
are frequent; particularly in mines 
producing the marginal coal, of 
value in war time, but now no 
longer salable. And so, when ,rail- 
road cars stand idle with unaccepted 
coal, or when business activity re- 
cedes, the miners find themselves 
with a fine contract, no work and 
of course no pay. When a mine op- 
erates on a slowed down schedule of 
as little as three or four shifts a 
week, no man can earn enough to 
support his family, particularly 
when he must buy at a high-priced 
town store. And even in camps where 
work is regular, there is always the 


fear that a mine may shut down, 
forcing the miners and their fam- 
ilies to pick up and search for work 
elsewhere. Insecurity and _ unrest 
pervade the industry. People whose 
place in a country’s culture is not 
clear, who are stamped with the 
reputation of a leader who is no- 
toriously weak in public relations, 
will find themselves insecure and 
often discontented; and when, in 
addition, their fellow Americans 
think of them as somehow being 
gluttonous and unpatriotic, it is no 
wonder that they feel divorced from 
the rest of the country. 

And so, life is lived in the raw in 
mining towns. Constant proximity 
to death and persistent poverty are 
the common denominators. But 
“God always has his witnesses.” 
When a coal miner is a Christian, 
he is a good one. Church member- 
ship is not a social benefit to him; 
more likely than a gain, it means a 
loss of prestige in his community. 
So the growth of a church, of men 
assembled to worship and obey God, 
is slow. But that simple and pro- 
found trust in God which many 
coal miners do have, gives the prom- 
ise that more will be on the pilgrim 
road as the Mountaineer Mining 
Mission continues its work. That 
this growth may be sure is the goal 
of the projects which the Mission 
runs in at least eleven mountain 
communities with a staff of three 
young ministers, Nevin Kendell, 
Leroy Dillener, Jr., and Mark Aber- 
nethy, under the leadership of the 
Rev. Richard C. Smith. Amongst 
them, they maintain a full program 
of community service and church 
work in towns whose only social 
center is the saloon, if that. 

The mission organizes its recrea- 
tion programs for young people es- 
pecially in isolated communities 
where there would otherwise be 
nothing constructive to do. Lending 
libraries and classes in citizenship 
serve people of twenty-five different 
national extractions, both black and 
white. And the community service 
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side of such programs is aided 
through contributions from union, 
operator and private sources as well 
as from the denomination’s mission 
board. Labor and management to- 
gether have made possible the build- 
ing of a large swimming pool and 
have raised funds for two chapel and 
community centers, about to be 
erected. 

The mission carries its own pro- 
gram on two local radio stations. It 
has youth conferences, Bible Schools, 
and probably the only inter-racial 
swimming pool south of the Mason- 
Dixon line. For although there is 
racial tension here, there is generally 
a “high disregard” for the pigmenta- 
tion of a fellow miner. 

Moving in on a town of shady 
reputation, the staff discovers the 
hidden hopes of the people and soon 
has a Sunday School operating. In 
time, adults join the classes and 
soon local leadership takes increas- 
ing responsibility in organizing a 
preaching service. Then the day 
comes when a church is formed by 
the people themselves. 

Sure signs of the significance of 
the program are the many true 
stories of personal religious rebirth. 
Hopeful too, is the way the members 
of the established churches share the 


German Students 


These men work the mines. Their job takes courage and determination: 
these qualities show in their faces 


work of helping form new ones. Lay- 
men cheerfully travel many miles 
early Sunday morning to teach in a 
new church school. Moreover, par- 
ticipation of members church 
government, Presbytery and Synod, 
would warm the heart of many a 
city minister, who knows how inert 
Christians can be. 

Just as the American frontier has 
always determined the nature of the 


rest of the life of our country, so 
will this new frontier in Christian 
missions capture the imagination of 
the rest of the church as It strives to 
re-evangelize our country and 
cure our civilization. If you want to 
see, or assist in the rebirth of human 
society, ask your church to let you 
visit or serve next summer in a 
project like the Mountaineer Min- 
ing Mission. 


HIT PAY DIRT IN RUHR MINES 


Marburg 
iF GERMANY since the currency re- 
forms the people are poor. Almost 
unknown is the student who does 
not have to earn money to pay for 
his education. Work is scarce and 
the students take jobs where they 
can get them. For fifteen weeks | 
worked with fellow-students in the 
Ruhr coal mines. The mining au- 
thorities, the trade-unions, and even 
the individual miners met us with a 
spirit of friendliness under- 
standing. The work required great 
strength and skill, yet no miner or 
inspector demanded from us what 
we could not do. 

We five students lived together on 
friendly terms in a small, barely- 
furnished room of the Concordia 
Mining Company, in Oberhausen. 
We slept on straw-filled sacks and 
were given three clean blankets, a 
tin plate and a mug. A metal locker 
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was assigned to us and we were pro- 
vided with work clothes. This last 
was a highly appreciated item, since 
few people in Germany own more 
than one suit of clothes. 

Our day began at quarter to five, 
when the camp watchman switched 
on the lights in all the huts. We 
made our morning coffee on an 
electric stove. After a quick break- 
fast we put some coffee into our 
flasks, packed thick slices of bread 
and butter, and set off for the mine. 
At the mine, each man was given a 
brass label with his number on it. 
This number-label is very important 
for the miner: when he presents it 
at the lamp-room he is given a head- 
lamp, and at the pay office it gets 
him his pay. ‘The lamp-room was a 
meeting place from which at 6 
o'clock sharp the miners descended 
by lift, into the bowels of the earth. 


I worked on the 6o0o0-meter level. 
At the spot we stripped to the waist, 
for comfort in working at a tempera 
ture of nearly ninety degrees. About 
half-way through the shift there was 
a short break for “grub,” then at 
2 o'clock we were back in the cage, 
ascending at a high speed under the 
supervision of a mining-inspector. 
Above ground, we _ returned our 
lamps, received our number-labels 
again and had a hot shower. 

Now we are back in Marburg, and 
in all the hard mental work we are 
doing we are proud that it is our own 
money with which we pay for our 
studies. In the fifteen weeks 4 
bond of understanding was formed 
between us and the men in_ the 
mines, a tie stronger and more last 
ing than could have been formed by 
any party politician, newspaperman, 
or political speaker. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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We live in a world shaken as if by 


EARTHQUAKE, WIND AND FIRE 


says FRED COOTS, reporting the eventful 
international interchange in Whitby, Ontario 


ee 

World’s Student Christian 
Federation is in the midst of some 
kind of ecumenical earthquake 
which we do not yet understand,” 
said Robert Mackie of Geneva, 
Switzerland, the Federation’s chair- 
man and Associate Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches. He was 
speaking to the sixteen American 
student leaders who represented us 
last August, at the tremendously 1m- 
portant tri-annual General Commit- 
tee mecting of the Federation at 
Whitby, Ontario. Delegates from 35 
countries, 140 of them, with the 
largest proportion of undergradu- 
ates and women in the history of 
Federation gatherings, met at Whit- 
by to chart the direction in which 
the world student Christian move- 
ments will move ahead to give lead- 
ership in these difficult times. 

Why an earthquake? Because of 
the difficult political scene in which 
we live. Because of the dramatic 
ecumenical developments which are 
transtorming the Christian world. 
Because the university seeks a firm 
foundation for its work amid._ tot- 
tering values. 

The Commission on the SCM tin 
the University helped us to see that 
every activity in the life of our Stu- 
dent Christian Movement associa- 
tions must be re-thought in the light 
of our understanding of God's pur- 
pose for the university and the 
Christian community within it. 
W. A. Visser *t Hooft (General Sec- 
retary of the World Council ol 
Churches and former General Sec- 
retary and Chairman of WSCF) has 
pointed out seven areas in which 
the present situation demands a new 
Phase of leadership from the WSCF: 

CHRISTIAN IN POLITICS. 
When so many people in the world 
are suffering under hopeless totall- 
tarianism, or living in fear that war 
is inevitable, it is significant that 
the conference began by proclaim- 
ing that Christians have hope. Our 
hope is not the naive feeling that 
“everything always works out for the 
best.” But it is our confidence in 
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Christ, that God ultimately wins 
even though men seem to thwart his 
purposes at specific times. 

In many parts of the world stu- 
dent Christian groups live in fear 
of persecution, their work handi- 
capped by a lack of freedom. The 
General Committee saw, vividly, 
that Christians must learn to work 
in new political situations. It was 
seen that we are living in a century 
of world-wide revolution. In some 
places, as Russia and China, the 
communists have taken over the 
revolutionary situation and used it 
for their own ends. 

Christians must see beyond the 
present USA-USSR_ power struggle 
to the world struggle involving un- 
educated masses and weakened civil- 
izations, evidence of which may be 
seen today in economic insufficiency 
and civil wars. We must take note 
of the considerable tension in talk 
concerning the true nature of this 
revolutionary age. Christians must 
maintain fellowship between per- 
sons and movements that disagree 
radically as to what is happening, 
and what should be done about it. 
must be careful not to identity 
Christianity with any present eco- 


nomic or political system which men 
have developed (2.e. Roman Em- 
pire; American Democracy). Our 
hope for freedom and justice rests in 
faith in God, not in any particular 
human power or system. 


INTER-COMMUNION. Students 
are concerned that the church may 
be united and strengthened. Much 
thought was given to the inability of 
many Christians to participate to- 
gether in the Lord’s Supper. Said 
Bill Stringfellow, student chairman 
of the United Student Christian 
Council, “Within the fellowship of 


the Federation and its national 
movements, this matter of inter- 
communion has been faced more 


honestly and consistently than al- 
most anywhere else in the world 
Christian community.” 

Thus the mutual recognition ol 
the importance of differences, of the 
integrity of each other’s Christian 
conviction, was demonstrated on an 
inter-denominational as well as an 
international level. American Bap- 
tist sat with Dutch Reformed, Chi- 
nese Anglo-Catholic and Russian 
Orthodox to discuss the problem of 
inter-communion. 


Whitby Delegates: Cowboy is Coots 
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There was genuine contrition for 
the difference of convictions, and in- 
sight was gained into the reasons for 
the differences, although not all were 
fully articulated in the report of the 
Commission on the Student Chris- 
tran Movement and the Churches. 


LEARNING TO WORSHIP TO.- 
GETHER. If we cannot all take 
communion together, we at least 
made progress in learning to wor- 
ship together in the different tradi- 
tions. Student movements have 
made a great contribution in the 
area of liturgical interchange. In- 
deed one important area of work 
at the meeting was the revision of 
Cantate Domino, the WSCF hymnal, 
which contains hymns from all de- 
nominations, and countries, in many 
languages. 

It is important for church unity 
that students around the world par- 
ticipate in worship of the different 
churches, not just out of curiosity, 
but to learn and to feel at home, so 
as to be able to lead in worship of 
the different traditions. Ecumenical 
progress is made as many people, in 
many places, worship together and 
become familiar with liturgies and 
habits of different denominations 
and confessions. For all are the com- 
mon possession of the entire church. 


WINNING THE WORLD. A de- 
mand for evangelism was present in 
the reports of almost every Commis- 
sion, and new forms of ecumenical 
evangelism were demanded. ‘The 
Christian evangelizes through his 
witness in politics, in his personal 
relationships, in the performance 
of his job, if he is truly Christian. 

“The student Christian move- 
ments,” said Professor Robert C. 
Calhoun of Yale, “have a function 
of being pioneering self-critical 
growing points, offering a place in 
the Church to those who have not 
yet found a place in any denomina- 
tion—keeping doors open.” In the 
discussion he made it clear that the 
SCM was not a sect, but an evangel- 
istic door to the Church. 

The Commission on the Student 
Milieu lamented the fact that our 
Christian witness is feeble because 
of our denomninational, confessional, 
racial and other divisions. “Yet,” 
they said, “effective Christian wit- 
ness is built upon the foundation 
of discipline, devotion, study and 
service, perhaps through smaller 
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John R. Mott and John Deschner 


cell-groups within the larger body.” 
There is acute loneliness and _ in- 
security among students, they said, 
which cannot be solved by any pro- 
gram. There must be a warm fel- 
lowship of students, bound together 
by a common commitment to Christ, 
where each member is dependent 
upon the other, bearing one an- 
other’s economic, scholastic, moral 
and emotional problems and_bur- 
dens. Such a community cannot fail 
to be evangelistic. 


DEVELOPING WORLD LEAD- 
ERSHIP. Bringing together young 
Christian leaders from many na- 
tions, races, and denominations pro- 
duces friendships reaching around 
the world, each one is strengthened; 
leadership is developed for positions 
of real responsibility in the ecu- 
menical movement and the churches. 
It was encouraging, therefore, to see 
the quality of leadership at Whitby. 

An outstanding impression was 
made by the young graduate stu- 
dents of Europe and Asia who bear 
the responsibility of leadership in 
their movements, which do not have 
professional staff of the sort nor so 
many as we have in the United 
States. Are the American movements 
less successful in capturing the in- 
terest and using the leadership of 
young graduates trained through 
participation in the movements as 
undergraduates? 

In the 1946 General Committee, 
the wish was expressed that more 
leadership be given by Asians. In 
1949 this aim was realized even 
though the Asian delegation was 
weakened by travel difficulties caused 
by civil wars and political difficul- 
ties. We should mention the leader- 
ship of M. M. Thomas of India in 
the Commission on the SCM in the 
World Struggle, of K. H. Ting of 
China in the Commission on the 


Growing Church, Russell Chandran 
of India in the Commission on the 
SCM and the Churches, and Anna- 
ma Thomas of India (no relation to 
M. M.) in the Sub-Committee on 
Publications. 

Yet much more needs to be done 
to make the leaders of the younger 
churches equal in fact, as well as in 
theory. Miss Thomas protested that 
when Asians are asked to write ar. 
ticles for the Student World, “west. 
ern-oriented’” Asians are always 
asked (those educated in the west), 
and for this reason Asian thought is 
not truly expressed in student Chris- 
tian life and journals. 


PIONEERING IN COOPERA. 
TION. It is important to remember 
that the Federation is not an ex. 
clusively Protestant organization, 
either in actuality or _ intention. 
Thus it aims to build bridges be. 
tween Christian groups which do 
not have much experience in coop- 
erating together. 

Representatives of world Roman 
Catholic student organizations who 
were present as delegates-at-large 
made valuable contributions to dis- 
cussions. There was concern about 
the relation between the Federation 
and the International Fellowship of 
Evangelical Students (world funda- 
mentalist student group, of which 
Inter-Varsity is the American mem- 
ber). In the United States, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants cooperate 
in the World Student Service Fund, 
and in RESCU (National Coord:- 
nating Council for Resettlement of 
D.P. Students in Colleges and Uni 
versities). We have cordially dis- 
cussed exchanging fraternal visitors 
at conferences. Much has been done 
on the level of fellowship and un- 
derstanding of differences on local 
campuses. But we have done little 
towards understanding our common 
Christian responsibilities and _ the 
prayer of our Lord that all Chris 
tians might be one. 


CONCLUSION. The significance 
of the General Committee depends 
upon the extent to which students 
around the world are concerned by 
and affected by its study and work. 
Student leaders meeting at Whitby, 
discovered that we live in a world 
and work in a church shaken as if 
by earthquake, wind and _ fire. 
Whether Christians retreat or ad- 
vance depends upon you. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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(Comprising the National Intercollegiate Christian Council: 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17; or 600 


Lexington Avenue, New York 22) 


Missouri Students Petition Legislature 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, Columbia and 
Rolla, Mo. The YMCA Get-Out-the- 
Vote Committee corralled 2,000 people 
in groups for discussion of SCA refer- 
endum on admitting Negroes to the 
University of Missouri and other state 
colleges. Similar activity by church 


eTOUps and the Athenian society 


brought the issue before additional thou- 
sands. In the balloting, the students 
voted by a ratio of seven to three to ad- 
mit Negroes. The vote count was 4,156 
for, 1,847 against. Yopper Yelvington, 
former president of the campus YMCA, 
has been a leader in the recent “Racial 
Equality” movement here. 


Nebraska’s UNESCO 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Neb. 
A model UNESCO Conference was held 
on the Nebraska campus. The idea orig- 
inated within a YW-YM group, but the 
project grew rapidly into all-university 
proportions. The opening address was 
by Archibald McLeish, former UNESCO 
oficial. In this experience the students 
not only learned the “how” of organiz- 
ing an international conference but also 
gained a better knowledge of the pur- 
poses of UNESCO. . . . Another impor- 
tant project On our campus is a cam- 
paign to bring several Displaced Per- 
sons to our college. The YWCA acts as 
secretariat, handling all necessary corre- 
spondence and helping to find room and 
board for the D.P.’s. . . . Our Summer 
Projects Commission group arranged for 
an information booth in the Student 
Union, helping many university stu- 
dents to invest their summer profitably. 
—KATHLEEN SCHREIBER 


International Night at UCA 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, Storrs, 
Conn. International Night will go down 
in UCA history as a big night. The 
Community House Auditorium was gay 
with the colors of many lands. A capac- 
ity crowd sat down to a supper featur- 
ing dishes of Sweden, China, Mexico, 
France and Germany. On Saturday 
morning many of the foreign guests 
visited classes, speaking to the students 
and answering their questions. Saturday 
afternoon small discussion groups met 
in the Community House with interest 
focussing on the foreign students. The 
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profits derived from the banquet were 
sent to a school in France in which this 
campus has a special interest. 


Vassar’s Book Drive 

VASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Twenty-four cartons, containing 1,150 
pounds of books, were shipped from 
Vassar to the World Student Service 
Fund ofhce in New York. These books 
are to be forwarded to German uni- 
versities to help alleviate the book fam- 
ine there. 


PEC Sponsors Government Seminar 
BFREA COLLEGE, Berea, Ky. ‘The Region- 
al YM-YW Committee on Political Ef- 
fectiveness sponsored a three-day Ken- 
tucky Government Seminar in Frank- 
fort, with thirty-five students from col- 
leges of the state. The students toured 
the Capitol Building, listened to lec- 
tures by the Commissioners of the De- 
partments of Revenue, Welfare, and Fi- 
nance, the Superintendent of the De- 
partment of Education and other public 
officers and school officials. Discussion 
groups gathered to talk about current 
problems and what local campus YM- 
YW’s can do toward better Christian 
citizenship. The schools plan to hold 
similar seminars in the future. 


Religious Emphasis Week at 
Mississippi State 

MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE, State College, 
Miss. “Religion in Life” was the theme 
of the Religious Emphasis Week held 
here. Ten outstanding religious leaders 
of the Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
faiths contributed to a rich experience 
comprising forums, seminars, “bull ses- 
sions” and convocations. ‘The daily con- 
vocations were broadcast over the local 


radio station.—GARLAND KNOTT 


Hold Personal Maturity Seminar 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Cal. 
Following the very popular seminar on 
Personal Maturity at our Asilomar Re- 
gional Conference last December, the 
California YMCA and YWCA held a 
similar seminar on our campus. Dr. 
Cope, a Berkeley minister with a rich 
and varied background in the psychology 
of human relationships, approached the 
subject from a liberal, religious and 
psychological point of view.—NANCY 
ARNOT 


Courses in Religion 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Following considerable discussion 
on whether the University should have 
a Department of Religion, the Literary 
College Executive Committee adopted a 
faculty committee report recommending 
a central committee to oversee all 
courses in religion and appointment of 
several new faculty members qualified 
in the field of religion. The expanded 
program will provide for ten courses, 
planned to give students an intellectual 
foundation for religious belief.—LLoyp 
PUTNAM 


Plan Chapel Series 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE, Decatur, Ga. Agnes 
Scott Christian Association planned a 
series of chapel programs around the 
central theme, “Seeing Christ’s Influence 
in all Phases of our College Curriculum.” 
The topics included the influence of 
Christianity on literature, mathematics. 
psychiatry, musiCc.—GARLAND KNOTT 


Burma-Bucknell Weekend 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Seventeen Burmese studying in gradu- 
ate schools in northeastern USA came 
to this campus at the invitaticn of our 
World Relatedness Commission. Visits 
in homes and to a nearby power plant, 
and a student-faculty banquet, with a 
member of the USA State Department 
present, were features of the weekend. 
For many of the Burmese, it was the 
first time they had been able to see a 
small American college, and it gave 
them a chance to get out of the larger 
cities where most of them are studying, 
and see a different side of American life. 
They were all very appreciative for the 
opportunities the weekend afforded, and 
the 70 Bucknell students who partici- 
pated experienced a stimulating fellow- 
ship.—F. BROWN 


—Iris EATON, Guest Editor 
for NICC News 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 
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(Evangelical & Reformed, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 3; and Congregational Christian, 19 South La 


Sallie Street, Chicago 3) 


USF has been in existence only sixteen 
months but already its influence has 
vained international stature! Our Schol- 
arship Fund for Japanese Students is 


already at work, as this thrilling letter 
from Japan testifies. Every member of 


USF can find reasons here for self-con- 
gratulation. And to Miss Seabury, o7- 
chids for her able administration of the 
scholarship funds. 


Ruth Seabury from Japan 

1oKYO, Japan. Our leaders in Japan 
were overjoyed when word came of the 
vote (in Defiance, Ohio) to raise $2,000 
for twenty scholarships of one-year each 
for students graduating from our C.C.— 
E & R high schools in Japan, and $500 
to bring one high school graduate to 
America for graduate study. It is really 
difficult for an American to realize what 
a life-line these scholarships are to our 
Japanese Christian students. 

To make selections with the utmost 
care, we have organized a National Com- 
mittee on Scholarships, and we have 
adopted principles for the handling of 
the funds. Graduates of our nine high 
schools were declared to be eligible for 
scholarships; in principle we decided 
that we would make no requirement 
that they go to one of our five colleges: 
they may go to any Christian university. 
Neither did we require that they be 
members of our E & R—C.C. churches 
(old style). They need be only in the 
Church of Christ in Japan and must be 
definitely interested in Christianity. In 
fact, in this “Reservoir of Goodwill,” 
the active contact with students in 
America is even more important to the 
students here than the financial help, 
great as that Is. 

To get off to a quick start, our Dosh- 
isha Scholarship Committee has selected 
its first student. His name is Hisao 
Tanaka; he is the most brilliant of the 
year’s graduates from our Doshisha High 
School. His father is “missing” in_ the 
war; his mother has worked hard to 
keep the family together. ‘The boy in- 
tended to get a job immediately to help 
his family, but his teachers were de- 
termined that this exceptional student 
go on to college. He wants to go into 
Christian service either as a teacher or 
a minister. 

The $100 scholarship pays his ex- 
penses for tuition and room and board 
in a dormitory (outside the dormitory 
living costs: are higher). From the be- 
ginning of this school year, that is from 
April 20 through next March, his ex- 
penses have been paid by the first check 
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from your funds which came through. 
Hisao is making rapid progress in Eng- 
lish, in order to write to students in 
America and to be able to talk with the 
American faculty members in Doshisha. 
To carn money for his family he is do- 
ing two or three jobs: tutoring, working 
in a store on certain days, and assisting 
the University Director of Religious Ac- 
LIVILICS. 

Qur Committee has asked the Sendai 
folks to find an applicant for the second 
scholarship. ‘They chose a very fine girl 
from the H.S. Department of Miyagi 
Women's College, a girl in great need 
and with outstanding ability. (At the 
time this article went to press, her name 
was not available.) 

One other student has benefited from 
your Student Fellowship funds. A gift. 
coming from the Student Fellowship 
in Ann Arbor, was used for an “emer- 
gency.’ We had a boy whose name, 
strangely enough, was also ‘Tanaka, a 
senior in the Law Department and the 
Number One student there. His father 
has suddenly had ‘to accept bankruptcy 
as the only solution to his difficulties 
and it appeared that the boy would 
have to leave the school without finish- 
ing his senior year. He’s terribly proud 
and never appealed to anyone for help, 
and I persuaded him to let me pay his 
tuition. It was for this that I used the 
money from Ann Arbor. It has made a 
complete change in ‘Tanaka! He had 
been looking sick and complained otf 
headaches. Now he has taken on a new 
lease on life. ‘The Head of the Law 
Department chose him as the student 
to work with a little group of faculty in 
a legal welfare clinic, to help people in 
the community who were in trouble. 
Now he has become very much inter- 
ested and will probably end up in some 
social work job where his legal training 


Japanese students like to sing 


will be used. I feel he’s the kind of 
leader we ought to be training and Sx 
paid his full tuition and fees. 

In the spring I wrote a rather agon-. 
ized appeal to Mr. Schwantes regarding 
the S500 to be raised in the biennium 
lor a student coming to the United 
States. I asked if that might be used to 
send Grace Furuya to Schauffler College 
in Cleveland. Grace is a remarkable girl 
with a fine background, a_ beautiful 
Christian spirit and instinct for leader. 
ship. She’s a graduate of Doshisha 
Women's College. When Mr. Schwantes 
wrote me that you could manage to get 
the first 5250. and he would approve 
using it for Grace, I was overjoyed. 

Now, of course, you know that there 
are hundreds of young people from 
whom we could choose candidates for 
any succeeding funds you can send. 
We'll be finding very needy cases for 
next year, getting full information to 
the Committee and clearing them in 
order that they may have the scholar- 
ship next April. ‘The more you can send 
us the more students we can help. S100, 
in America would be only a “grant-in- 
aid,” but here in Japan it means full 
tuition with fees and room and board. 

I can assure you it’s been a real privi- 
lege to work with you on this and J] 
have shared the thrilling experience of 
bringing a new life to these young peo- 
ple. God bless vou all. 

Isaper. SPABURY 


Inside USF 

Your editor is receiving Artakusha 
(The Pioneer), the monthly magazine of 
the YMCA’s of Japan. Having never 
mastered the Japanese language, I can- 
not give you a clear-cut summary of the 
magazine's contents. But, fortunately, 
the article titles are given in English 
and offer some hint as to the ideas that 
are being presented to Japanese youth 
today. Here is a sample table of contents: 

EDITORIALS: Problems of Student Life; 


Lost Subjectivity; Youth Movement, What 
Should it Be? 


ARTICLES: God, Confronting Our Youth—t. 


Stanley Jones; Social Activities of Christians 
—Kazuo Muto; Life in Pendle Hill, Repori 
from America—Kiyoshi Ukaji; Characters 
of Japanese Theology—Kan Miki; Berd- 
yaev'’s Criticism on Communism—Takeshi 
Kitsuda; Student Christian Movement im 
America—Dean Leeper. 

THE USF PUBLICATIONS COM- 
MITTEE again sends out the appeal to 
all state and regional USF organizations 
to form news-gathering agencies to fa 
cilitate the editing of items to appear 
on this page. Let us know what impor 
tant events are occurring in your local- 
ity. Remember, my address is 1631 Yale 
Station, New Haven, Conn. 

—Rosert C. Jounson, Yale, 
Chairman, USF Publica- 
tions Committee 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


IN BAPTIST STUDENT FELLOWSHIP 


(Student program of the Northern Baptist Convention: 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16) 


As AN introduction to the announce- 
ment of the first national student con- 
ference for Baptists, Dick Akagi, former 
[NTERCOLLEGIAN Representative for the 
Baptists, prepared a most clever and in- 
triguing article based on the style of 
Cc. S. Lewis. The editorial question 
arose, “How many of the INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN readers have read the Screwtape 
Letters and would therefore understand 
Dick’s unusual approach?” As one of the 
editors put it, “Will Dick’s introduction 
flay the Devil or raise the Devil?” Being 
a bit unsure of our weapons we have 
decided to let the readers wonder how 
Dick developed his introduction, except 
to give the last paragraph. Says Dick: 

“And these young people,” continued 
the Devil tearfully, “are losing their de- 
nominational chauvinism. They're not 
smug any more. And, Brethren, when 
people drop their smugness, we're in for 
a lean winter. Yea verily, I am a poor 
Devil.” 

The Devil, however, would have felt 
infinitely worse had he known that our 
forthcoming Christmas Conference has 
been geared to attack precisely the prob- 
lems raised at Lawrence. Although this 
is a denominational conference, for the 
Baptists its first national student con- 
ference, it is significant that it has de- 
veloped as a part of the program cycle 
planned by the USCC, an interdenomi- 
national body. The Planning Commit- 
tee headed by Austin Creel of North- 
western U. (he is also the new chairman 
of the National Student Commission) 
and its various sub-committees have 
done a thorough job of laying the 
groundwork for this conference; meet- 
ing during Christmas week at Kalama- 
200 College. The 250 delegates will cen- 
ter their study and discussion in the 
theme: ““My Vocation as a Christian.” 

Dr. Edwin McNeill Poteat will give 
the keynote address, “The Christian and 
His Faith in Christ,” and will be the 
platform speaker each morning. Chuck 
Boddie and Bill Ives are to be the song 
leaders. A tentative list of other leaders 
includes: Luther Wesley Smith, Don 
Cloward, Jesse Wilson, G. Pitt Beers, 
Doug Rae and Lexie Ferrell. Kenneth 
Scott Latourette, Sidney Meade, Pren- 
tiss Pemberton and Milton Froyd have 
been asked to participate in the confer- 
ence. 

Parker Rossman’s Ecumenical Student 
Workbook has been urged as a prepara- 
ory reading “‘must.” 

—RICHARD AKAGI and 
NEWTON C. FETTER 


OCTOBER, 1949 


A Word from “152” 


Unless a miracle happens by the time 
the October number of INTERCOLLEGIAN 
goes to press, the Board of Education 
will not be able to announce a successor 
to Val Wilson. Val made such an en- 
viable record as Director of the Depart- 
ment of University Pastor and Student 
Work that, in spite of his longitude, we 
are finding it difhcult to fill his shoes. 
Val’s latitude has always been the sub- 
ject of conversation and comment. We 
would like to predict that within a few 
years he will be Mr. Five-by-Five Col- 
lege President, always prepared to make 
a wide opening financially or theologi- 
cally. Through his service in the Board 
of Education he has developed a wide 
circle of friends who wish him well in 
his new responsibilities. 

Remember the Shakespearean charac- 
ter who said, “The King is dead. Long 
live the King’? Ours is a different atti- 
tude toward Val. He will have leader- 
ship responsibility for the first national 
student conference. It is expected that 
he will be available at other points, too. 


It is quite possible that Dean Wright 
will be giving some leadership to the 
Student Commission. Dean, you know, 
functions in Judson Memorial Church 
as Director of Student Activities for the 
New York City Society—an intriguing 
assignment, for Judson is located in the 
center of New York City student life. 
25 or go students are living in the 
church building. Dean Wright directs 
the religious work. 

Bob Spike has been directing the 
Youth Service Committee and is the 
minister of Judson Memorial Church. 
With Dean and Bob at Judson Me- 
morial the Baptists have a team that 
will give excellent leadership to the 
Student Commission and the Summer 
Service Projects. Bob, by the way, is 
writing his Doctor's thesis on “A Pro- 
gram of Community Social Action for 
Local Youth Groups in the Northern 
Baptist Convention.” When Val’s suc- 
cessor is appointed we will be all set. 

Lexie returned along with the Sum- 
mer Service Projectors from Europe on 
September 27th. We are sorry to an- 
nounce that her efficient secretary, Betty 
Lee West resigned to enter Andover 
Newton ‘Theological School to study 
Religious Education. Betty, as Lexie’s 
secretary, has made an important con- 
tribution to the development of the 


student program. 
pees —NEWTON C. FETTER 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


> 


(Worlds Student Christian Federation, 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland; United Student Christian 


Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) 


IN GREECE: Dr. Togias, a physician 
in Sotiria Sanitarium, has made an ef- 
fort to get the student patients to- 
gether, to improve their morale. More 
important than anything else is that 
these sick students know that people 
are interested in their problems. Since 
then a committee of professors’ wives 
has made the Pavilion day room more 
cheerful with pictures and curtains and 
a few books. World Student Relief has 
sent foreign language books. The large 
number of Greek students now hospi- 
talized, are suffering from diseases 
caused by diet during the war and 
since then. 


IN ITALY: The Student Christian 
Movement is planning its work with 
three aims in mind: (1) to help the 
Protestant churches train youth leaders; 
(2) to win Roman Catholics to the ap- 
peal of biblical loyalty and to humility 
made to them by the ecumenical move- 
ment; (3) to face with laymen the ques- 
tion of the underlying significance of 
historical action, in connection with 
current social and political problems. 


Italian students were anticipating in- 
ternational fellowship in conferences, 
and with the foreign students who came 
last summer to the Agape project in the 
Waldensian valleys. 


IN NEW ZEALAND: An idea that is 
spreading rapidly is the Freshers’ Camp, 
held early in the first term, as a wel- 
come to new members of the student 
Christian movement. Unfortunately, 
many freshmen at Canterbury Univer- 
sity remained for only part of the time 
last year, and didn’t stay long enough 
to become a part of the fellowship, and 
to follow the thread of the discussion. 


IN INDIA: Refugee students still cre- 
ate a large relief problem in India. 
Housing facilities in Bombay are very 
limited. The population has doubled 
since the war days, but the number of 
housing units has not increased. The 
student hostels have no rooms for 
study, and even little recreation space. 
A special university hostel is needed, 
but building costs are forbiddingly high. 
The Sind Educational Association has 
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